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‘THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFFCT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED; IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” —Goethe, 


” : SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 17/6 PER ANNUM (Payable in advance), 














VoL. 65.—No. 3&% SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1887. Price { 34- Unstamped. 


VOICE TRAINING EXERCISES. 


(For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Voices), 


EMIL BEHNKE 


AND 


CHARLES W. PEARCE. 


Prue 1/6 each. Cloth Boards, 3/- each. 











*T am much obliged to you for sending me Voice Exercises. They seem to me admirable, and doubtless will prove of great utility.”— 
FREDERICK A. G. OUSELEY. 


“TT like the Vocal Exercises very much ; they are scientific, systematic, and ingenious."—JOHN STAINER. 
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~~ 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond Street, W., and 15, Poultry, E.C. 


BEVINGTON & SONS, 


“& Organ + Builders, ¥ 
ROSE STREET, SOHO, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1790. 











FIRST*CLASS MEDAL, PARIS, 1855, FIRST=CLASS MEDAL; LONDON, 1862. 
: FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, PARIS, 1867. 





Specifications, Designs, and Estimates prepared from 2100 upwards, for 
all descriptions of Church and Chamber Organs; also for Rebuilding, Additions, 
and Repairs. Organs Tuned and kept in Order by Contract in any part of 
the United Kingdom. 
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Price # List + on ¢ Application. 
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ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Established 1861. ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL; 14, Harrington Gardens, South Kensington; and 
1, Old Steine, Brighton. 
Principal—Professor WYLDE, Mus. D., Cantab. 
Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, four to six guineas at branches, 
is for the course of instruction in four studies. 
Piano—Dr. Wylde, Barnett, Henseler, Laistner, Logé, Kohler, Loman, Gear, 
Trew, Roche, Mattei, Ehrenfechter, Lehmeyer. , 
Singing—M. Garcia, Lablache, Visetti, Scuderi, Dinelli, Raimo, G. Garcia, 
Denza, Badia, Bonetti, Rocca, Romili, Danielli, Barnett. 
Violin—Pollitzer, Ludwig, Erba. Harp—Oberthur. ’Cello—Pezze. 
‘-C. TREW, Hon. Secretary. 





TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. President—The Right Hon. 
The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1887-88. 


The Inaugural Address of the Session will be delivered on Tuesday, September 
27, at eight o'clock, by the Warden (the Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, Mus. D.), 
to be followed by a distribution of prizes, medals, &c. 

Michaelmas Term commences September 26, when new Students are 
received, : 

Examinations for the Queen Victoria Scholarship, the Pianoforte Accompan- 
= Prize and the Maybrick Prize for Ballad Singing, will be held in January, 
r . 

The full prospectus, regulations of the prizes and scholarships, &c., can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 

By Order of the Academical Board. 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 








ACADEMY for the HIGHER DEVELOPMENT of PIANO- 
(‘\ FORTE PLAYING. 12, Hinde Street, Manchester Square, W. (Estab- 
lished 1873.) , 
President mii eee FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director Se. ee ae OSCAR BERINGER. 
The Academy is for Amateur and Professional Students. For prospectus 
apply to the Director. 


ARLEY ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 126, Harley Street, W. 
(Established 1879.) | Director—Mr. GANZ. 
The New Term commenced on Monday, MAY 9. Prospectuses, with 
complete list of Professors may be had upon application. 








NIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. (The 
Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. s 
The next Examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Music will be held simul- 
taneously in Toronto and London in Easter week, 1888. Women are admissible 
to these examinations. For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kendall, D.C.L., 
Registrar for England, Southsea. 





INGING.—MADAME BEATI returns to town September 15, 
and will resume her Private Lessons and Voice-training Classes after that 
date.—60, Avonmore Road, Kensington, W.’ 


| ia 
COUPON. 
“ The Musical World” Competition 


FOR 


The Best Setting of Mr. ALEXANDER GRANT'S 
Poem, 


“Bbrough the Wwilight.” 














This Coupon, with the MS. intended for competition, 
must reach the office of ‘‘The Musical World” on or 
before October 1, 1887 (see No. 31, Page 597). 














otel List. 


The charge jor a space in this column is go|- per year—payable in 
advance—including postal copy of the paper every week. The proprietors 
reserve to themselves the right of refusing any advertisement. 


LACKPOOL.—Bailey’s Hotel, North Shore. Near the Pier and 


Winter Gardens. 





ONDON.—Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, Charing 


Cross. 


MANCH ESTER.—Queen’s Hotel, Piccadilly. 








OUTHPORT.—Victoria Hotel, on the Promenade, facing the 


Pier ; five minutes from the Winter Gardens. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


Rovat Irisy Campric Pocket - HANDKERCHIEFS. 







BN Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per dozen :—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 44d. ; Gents’, 
8s. 6d 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 114d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 
dis By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


Veet 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 
GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE S1UDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before any 
pianoforte student.” ; 

Academy.—‘‘A knowledge of form is imparted in. simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianoforte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book or earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impertant 
though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.” 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. . 








HE MUSICAL WORLD may be bought at any of the under- 

mentioned places. Should any difficulty arise in obtaining 

the paper, direct communication to the Manager, 68 & 70, 
Wardour Street, will oblige. 


ASCHERBERG & Co., 211, Regent Street. 

BErwIck, Air Street. 

CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street. 

CRAMER & Co., Regent Street. 

J. & J. Hopkinson, 95, New Bond Street. 

A. Hays, 26, Old Bond Street. 

A. Hays, 4, Exchange Buildings, E.C. 

Marriotr & WILLIAMS, 295, Oxford Street. 
AND AT 


Messrs. W. H. SMITH & Sons’ Bookstalls. 
And all Newsagents 
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Professional Cards. 


The charge for a space in this column ts 
10s. 6d. per quarter (13 weeks), or 315. 6d. for 
a whole year—payable in advance. Applica- 
tions should be made at the office of THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. 


Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, HAMILTON TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 


Mr. CHARLES FOWLER, 
66, ELsHAM Roan, 
KENSINGTON, W. 

















Mr. WILHELM GANZ 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
126, HARLEY STREET, W. 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 


A.R.A.M., 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor,) 


17, FinspuRy Park VILLAS, 
GREEN LANEs, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, WESTBOURNE PARK TERRACE, W, 
Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN 


(Guitar, Concertina, and Gigelira. Wood and Straw 
Instrument), 


22A, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


Vocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA 
(Opera and Concerts), 
BoswoRTH Houser, HusBanp’s BoswortTH, 
Rucsy. 




















Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
c/o Notan & JACKSON. 


Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 








Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHESILTON RoaD, MUNSTER Park, 


FuLHaM, S.W. 





Mrs. WELMAN 
(Concerts), 
3, BEDFORD GARDENS, 


KENSINGTON, W. 


Contraltos. 
Mrs. M. A. CARLISLE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
12, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NORFOLK SQUARE, HypDE Park, W. 
Miss EDITH OSBORN 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Pupil of Mr. Fredk. Walker, 


77, WESTBOURNE Grove, W. 
Miss PATTIE MICHIE, 
68, PARK WALK, FULHAM Roan, 
Lonpon, S.W. 


























Tenors. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
clo Mr. ALFRED Movt, 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W., 
Or, 270, E.cin AvENuE, Maipa VaLE W. 





Mr. ARNOLD BREEDEN 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera) 
Address—N. VERT, Esq., 


6, Cork STREET, W. 





Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER. 





Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


IsLINGToN, N_ 





Mr. CHARLES ELLISON, 
c/o Car Rosa, Esq., 


17, WESTBOURNE STREET, HypE Park, W. 





Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gotuic LopcE, 
LorRDsHIP LANE, S.E. 





Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’S AVENUE, 





Mr. BERNARD LANE, ~ 


60, WESTBOURNE Park VILLAS, W. 


SHEPHERD’s Busu, W. 


Guitar. 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, DorsET STREET, 
PorTMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “Learning the Guitar 





Simplified,” ros. 6d. 





——— 





WEP Violin. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET RoaD, 
ANERLEY, S.E. 





Pupils visited or received. 


Mr. JULES KOOPMAN 


(Late Professor at Conservatoire, Griningen. Lessons, 
Concerts, and Private Soirées). 


109, SUTHERLAND GARDENS, W., 
Or, STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Co., 
84, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 


Trumpet & Cornet. 


Mr. THOMAS HARPER, 
185, Kinc’s Roan, N.W. 














Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL, 
28, BELsIzE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 


104, WARWICK STREET, W. 





Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 


clo J. S. Morcan & Co., 


22, OLD Broap STREET, LONDON. 





Mr. W. ESMOND, 
24, UPPER Mount STREET, Dustin. 


Baritones. 

















Mr. FREDERICK KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicu, S.E. 





Mr. FISCHER, 
c/o Mr. HERMANN FRANKE, 


2, VERE STREET, W. 





Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera and Concerts), 
63, STAFFORD PLacE, 


BUCKINGHAM GarTE, S.W. 


Mr. BANTOCK PIERPOINT, 
2, RUSSELL CHAMBERS, 
Bury STREET, W.C. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the “ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roap, 
_orzme Hint, W. 








Recitals. 
Mr. JOHN L. CHILD 


(Dramatic and other Recitals, with or without Musie 
Also Lessons in Elocution), 


c/o Messrs. CHAPPELL & Co., 
50, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss GERALDINE SOMERS 
Is in Town for Concerts and Lessons, 
81, GROSVENOR Roap, S.W. 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
clo Mr. ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, OLD Bonp STREET, W. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 34a, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W.; or to Mr. N. 
VERT, 6, Cork Street, W. 


Mr. SAML. K. WHITE, Manager and 
Secretary, Derby Castle, Douglas, Isle of 
Man, requests that all communications from 
Vocalists be addressed as above. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 


toa, WARWICK STREET, W. 





























Bass. 


Mr. OWEN EVAN-THOMAS 

(Concerts and Comic Opera) 
175, New Bonp STREET, W. 

Mr. FRANK CELLI 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
é/o Mr. N. VERT, 6, Cork Sr., 

BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. 

Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES 

(Concerts and Oratorio), 

34, WELBECK STREET, W. 


Pianoforte. 


Mr. CHARLES A. TREW 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony), 
22, STONOR Roap, WEsT KENSINGTON. 




















Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W, 





Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 


10A WARWICK STREET, W 


Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heatey, 


10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 











Mr. T. L. CAMPION (Bass) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 


Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
104, WARWICK STREET, W, 
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ESTMINSTER ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.  High- Class 
Public Concerts. Examination for Orchestral Membership Ist and 3rd 
Wednesdays. Address, The Hon. Secretaries, THE TOwN HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


ia FRASER QUINTET.—Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and 

Ethel (Pianist, Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, &c. For Engagements, for Concerts, 
** At Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties. — Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


Hs GRACE THE DUKE OF ABERCORN has kindly con- 
sented to become the President of the ‘‘ Gustav Ernest Choir,” which, under 
the old name of ‘‘ London Choral Union,” has been in existence since Dec., 1885. 

















LEASURE, at DRURY LANE.+-Augustus Harris, Lessee and 
Manager.—THIS DAY (Saturday), at 7 p.m., will be produced a grand 
spectacular comedy-drama, in seven acts, entitled ‘* Pleasure,” by Paul Merritt 
and Augustus Harris, joint authors of ‘* Youth,” ‘*The World,” &c,—Box-office 
open daily from ten to five. 


PLEASURE, at DRURY LANE.—Edward Gardiner, Harry 

Nicholls, Percy Lyndel, Basil West, Walter Uridge, Frank Harrison, Napier 
Barry, Edward Sass, Lionel Reginald, Victor Stephens, James O’Brien, H. H. 
Morell ; Miss Alma Murray, Miss Fanny Brough, Mdlle. Lily Miska, Miss Jenny 
Dawson, Miss Milicent Mildmay, and Miss G. Montagu. 








O CHOIR MASTERS and MUSICAL SOCIETIES.—IMPOR- 
TANT COLLECTION OF CHORAL MUSIC.—The Library of Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir. Upwards of 300 works. Offers for the whole or con- 
siderable portions of the Library to be addressed to C. H. Tebbs, Esq., 181, 
Queen Yictoria Street, E.C., from whom all particulars may be obtained. 








Travelling Arrangements for Concert Tours 


MADE TO ALL PARTS OF THE KINGDOM AND ONTO THE CONTINENT, 


BY 
SWAN & LEACH, Limited, 
8, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
RAILWAY AGENTS, 


S.W, 





HINTS TO CHURGH OFFIGERS & GHORISTERS, 
By JOHN SAMUELS. 
PRICE 2/- PER DOZEN. POST 2/3. 


‘*The distribution among Church Choirs throughout the country of a short tract 
by John Samuels, entitled, ‘ Hints to Church Officers and Choristers,’ would be an 
exeelleut mode of remedying certain annoyances connected with the demeanour of 
some choirs, especially as regards the younger members of them during service 
time.”——Musical world, 





~_—~_—oowrCOrrerwser~S — 


PARKER & CO., 6, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 








A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY, 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


and are pronounced the best medicines for family use, Tens of thousands of written testimonials 
bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole 
civilised world to be the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, 








Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT, 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Public Speakers and Singers 


Can use *‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” as freely as requisite, containing 
nothing that can injure the system. They are invaluable in allaying the 
hoarseness and irritation incident to vocal exertion, effectually Clearing and 
Strengthening the Voice. 


“* They seem to act specially on the organs @f the voice, and produce a clear 
enunciation.” MARIE ROZE-MAPLESON. 


Ask for and obtain only ‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Sold everywhere, 
at 1s 14d. a box} 





ARGYLL HOUSE. 


WILLIAM EVANS, 


TAILOR, 


To Ladies and Gentlemen of the Musical and 


Theatrical Professions. 











AT 


Hil it, Sa i 
A SPECIAL DESIGNER FOR LADIES’ GARMENTS. 
Private & Professional Costumes. 


SPECIALITE,—Dress Suits and every description of Uniform 
to order. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


2 ARGYLL BTREET. 


(2 DOORS FROM HENGLER'S,) 











EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY 


These Pens are 
simply perfection 
for those persons 
who write rapidly. 
It is almost in.- 
possible to make 
them stick in thie 
paper, spurt, or 
blot, and they do 
not require dip- 
ping nearly so of- 
ten as other Pens 





Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, ; 
WHOLESALE—HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


CREA. 





887, 
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‘THE MUSICAL WORLD is on sale at MERRYDEW’s Library, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 





“Notice To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements should be sent not later 


than 5 clock on Wednesdays, to the Office, at Messrs. 
A. S. MatiettT, ALLEN & Co.’s, 68 & 70, Wardour Street, 
London, W. Telephone No.3849. Telegraphic address: “ASMAL,” 
London, 

NoTICcE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Zhe Subscription to THE MusicaL WoRLD 
is now reduced to 17s. 6d. per annum (payable in advance ). 

All business communications to be addressed to the Manager of 
THE MusicaL WoRLD. 

All communications in reference to the literary part of the paper to be 
addressed to the Editor, who cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless accompanied by a stamped directed envelope. 


The Atlusical Glorld, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1887. . 














THE MYSTERY OF SUCCESS. 


IT has probably been the lot of every habitual theatre-goer to 
“ assist” on more than one occasion at the production of some 
new ‘opera, drama, or burlesque, so hopelessly weak that the 
coup-de-grace summarily accorded to it by the denigens of the 
pit and the still noisier deities who thunder aloft ought, one 
would suppose, to have been taken as a foregone conclusion. 
Downright disasters of this sort are, for the most part, suffi- 
ciently explained by faults of design and execution that at 
once become apparent to the merest tyro of the audience ; 
for there is seldom much mystery in failure. Even in such 
case, however, an intelligent spectator may be supposed, not 
unnaturally, to ask himself how it happens that a piece of such 
unredeemed stupidity should have been deliberately selected, 
and money risked upon its production, by a manager who it 
would be absurd to imagine was not as fully abive.to its short- 
comings as its noisiest censors—unless indeed’, theatrical 
management differs from all other known callings, and the 
critical faculties of those engaged in it come to be gradually 
impaired, instead of sharpened, in the school of experience. 
Without saying it in so many words; the intelligent spectator 
in question may be assumed to suggest an inference that he 
and every member of the audience whose verdict was so 
decisively given would be able, if put to it, to manage a theatre 
on safer principles than the manager himself. He thinks so, 
because he has done no more than skim the surface of the 
question ; because as yet he has learnt little or nothing of “the 
mystery of success” —a problem simple enough in appearance 
when viewed from a distance, and the complexity of which can 
only be fully estimated on close acquaintance. Let one of 
these amateur critics, with no better guide than literary taste, 


or even true dramatic instincts, attempt to steer the managerial ° 


barque on his own account, and many a surprise, some not of 
the most gratifying kind, may be safely predicted for him. 
Grarited that the causes of a failure are in most cases self- 
evident when that failure has become an accomplished fact. 





But what is to be said of the past successes? It is in an 
attempt to trace the true cause of these that the real puzzle 
will probably begin. It will not be seriously denied that pieces 
distinguished by exceptional originality, and artistic feeling 
are, unless they contain some very special features, the most 
dangerous experiments of all, while, on the contrary, many 
phenomenal runs in the past—especially in extravaganza and 
melodrama—may fairly be cited as a veritable triumph of the 
inane. And if in the past why not in the future? To scan 
long and respectfully the leading characteristics of some highly 
successful inanity, in the hope of catching at least a part 
of the secret which makes all the difference between success 
and failure, will naturally be the manager’s first and earnest 
endeavour. At one time he may be tempted to think that 
simple bathos has done the trick; so he will try bathos 
again, but with the result, on the next occasion, of dire 
disaster. After that, the more feasible notion may occur to 
him that what the public—of course we speak of his particular 
public—most affect is the presentation of already-familiar 
ideas in a slightly altered form ; and certainly, were it possible 
for him to ascertain the exact proportion in which a slight 
spice of originality should be mixed with arrant commonplace, 
he might possibly be not so wide of the mark. But the subtle 
secret of this amalgam seems hitherto to have eluded the most 
anxious investigation. He only knows that some bad pieces 
fail while others tide the theatre, the actors, and all concerned 
to fame and fortune; and in his heart he will have been 
probably more puzzled by the latter result than by the former. 
It is a hard saying, but one that is justified we fear by expeti- 
ence, that managers without capital enough to force success 
by extravagant scenic accessories, or with the aid of quite 
exceptional acting, are, on the whole, safer when they keep 
clear of high-class dramas. The theatrical manager, indeed, 
would seem to have as much reason as the philosopher 
to exclaim that the more he learns the more conscious does 
he become of his ignorance. Of course composers and authors 
who pursue art with the not unpraiseworthy desire to make 
an honest living by it, find themselves in an exactly similar 
dilemma. Some, after making a vain bid for distinction by 
the best work that is in them, set themselves, in despair, the 
opposite task, and deliberately do their best to do their worst, 
This process, however, leads to nothing but disappointment. 
Men gifted by nature for better things seldom work satis- 
factorily on another plane, and somehow, in their endeavours 
to adjust their talents to lower aims, nearly always man- 
age to miss that little something by the addition of which 
others, to the manner born, are enabled to save common 
place from failure. Another, again, achieves one triumph, 
and forthwith flatters himself that in the future he has 
nothing to do but to go on and conquer. How often this 
turns out to be a delusion is a matter of daily experienc 

His second effort, as often as not, presents all the conditions 
of success except the success itself. Gradually he becomes 
alive to the truth that every really original effort entails all 
the anxieties of a fresh déduz. , Fortunate ones there are of the 
craft who produce works in rapid succession which yield them 
both fame and moncy. Such works are generally written 
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quickly and to order, and fitted to the requirements of a par- 
ticular company. But in the case probably of each of the 
fortunate ones in question that one play, with his heart in it, 
still for some reason or other remains unacted. Perhaps the 
favourable moment for its production may never arrive, or 
when it does the result may be disappointment ; and he too, 
at the very hour of his greatest confidence, will be brought 
face to face with the mystery of success. 





VOICE-TRAINING IN CLASSES. 
By MapaME BEatTI. 


THE object of the present pamphlet is not to start any new 
method or theory of voice-production, or to enter into any 
physiological analysis of the vocal organs, but to point out 
the want that I believe exists in this country, of a systematic 
elementary course of voice-culture, and to suggest a simple 
means of supplying it. 

It will be found that I speak only of female voices. So 
many years of my life have been passed in training the voices 
of young girls and women that I may claim to understand 
them ; whereas, having had but little practical experience in 
forming male voices, I do not venture to put forward any 
opinion with regard to them. Nevertheless, I believe some 
such system for giving thorough fundamental training in 
voice-production as I now suggest for girls, might be at- 
tempted for boys also, with restrictions as to age. 

It is a remarkable but indisputable fact that in spite of the 
immense increase in numbers of those who take up singing 
with a view to making it a profession, the real artists are 
becoming more and more rare. With the exception of 
Madame Trebelli, and some few others still remaining of the 
old Italian school, it is difficult to point out one who could 
stand beside the great singers of the past. 

Madame Marchesi’s pupils, who may be regarded as 
amongst the. most successful and best trained singers of the 
day (and it is curious that these are mostly Americans! ) 
would but ill compare with the Cantalanis, Pastas, Malibrans, 
and Grisis, of the school that is rapidly becoming extinct. 

It is a well-known fact that many of these great singers of 
the past generation had very little of what may be termed 
natural voice; Pasta herself, Viardot-Garcia, and Ronconi the 
baritone, may be cited as examples of what culture may do in 
the way of making voices. 

The voice, if trained and exercised in the right way, is un- 
doubtedly capable of growt#, The lungs acquire strength 
and the muscles used in producing and sustaining tone (like 
the muscles of any other part of the body by gymnastics and 
drill) acquire power and elasticity by exercise. 

A woman’s voice rarely attains its full development before 
the age of twenty-five, and the best singers—those who have 
a good method of producing the voice—are able to preserve 
freshness, vigour, and purity of tone toa very advanced middle 
age. 

3: But the growth and preservation of the voice are mainly 
dependent upon this right method of voice production for 
which long and patient study is required. 

« The great Italian masters considered five or six years of 
study absolutely essential in order to gain thorough mastery 
of vocal art; and it was their rule to limit their pupils, at least 
for a couple of years, to{the practice of elementary exercises 
and solfeggi. 

The number of large establishments in this country for 
the cultivation of music has so enormously increased as to 
count students by the hundred (I might say by the thousand) 








where formerly there were scarcely ten, The Guildhall School 
of Music alone numbers about 2,000 music students, of whom 
some hundreds make singing their special object, and yet with 
all this numerical increase, the universal complaint is that 
there is a dearth of artists of the first rank. 

Passing over other possible causes of the present deteciora- 
tion of vocal art, such as the influence of the Wagnerian 
school and the decline of Italian opera, &c.—all being irrele- 
vant to the immediate object of this article—I would give the 
foremost place to that which I look upon as chief amongst 
them—viz., the want of an obligatory course of thorough 
training in the mechanism of singing before the higher and 
more esthetic part is commenced. 

With the exception of the Royal Academy and the Royal 
College of Music, where the scholarships render a course of 
teaching extending over a certain number of years, com- 
pulsory, students frequently expect after a year or even six 
months’ study, to commence their public career. 

For the most part, the highest aim of our young singers 
of the day is to achieve the modern ballad or romance, and if 
they can manage some six or eight songs of the simplest kind 
(and these rarely in a thorough manner) they look upon them- 
selves as accomplished artists. 

Unfortunately, at the present day, the desire to earn 
money by all branches of art with as little delay as possible 
causes impatience of the length of time necessary to attain 
real proficiency. 

No one would think of becoming a pianist or violinist 
without preliminary drill—without any course of five-finger 
exercises, so to speak! But there is a prevalent idea that 
singing is the ove art that does not require hard study; and 
when taken up as a drawing-room accomplishment, it is com- 
monly thought that a few lessons will suffice. Teachers have 
great difficulty in dealing with amateur pupils, the desire 
always being to commence songs at once ; thus, no time is 
allowed for elementary training, and so a few ballads sung in 
a most improper manner, is all that our girls in private society 
can usually accomplish. 

It would be impossible to perform a piece upon the violin 
without having previously learnt the relative position of notes 
on that instrument, and without having trained the muscles of 
the hand to find them with ease; and yet this is precisely 
what is expected of the voice-instrument when songs are 
given before the mechanical difficulties of voice-production 
have been, at least to some extent, overcome. 

The mistaken idea that singing comes almost spon- 
taneously is probably owing to the fact that some exceptional 
organisms are occasionally met with—persons highly gifted 
by nature both with voice and musical ear, in whom singing 
is to a great degree an inherited instinct—who are able to sing, 
without cultivation, in such a manner as to charm the ordinary 
listener. Even the expert may admire much in such per- 
formances, but his pleasure will be marred by the thought of 
how much more might have been accomplished by such 
unusual powers had they undergone thorough training. 
Now, if, it be essential for the exceptionally gifted few, 
how much more so must it be for the ordinary aspirant to 
vocal skill, in whom throaty and nasal tone are often inherited 
obstacles to be overcome? 

From my own experience during a residence of sixteen 
years in Italy, eight of which were passed in teaching singing 
there, and more than twelve years in this country, I am led to 
the belief that impurities of vocal tone in uncultivated voices 
are much less often encountered in Italy than here, and I 
believe this statement to hold good of all Continental countries 
as contrasted with those where the English tongue is spoken. 
This observation has often been made, and the cause is 
generally put down to an effect of climate, but in my opinion 
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it is mainly to be ascribed to the narrow vowel sounds of the 
English language, the articulation of which does not necessitate 
opening the jaws. If any one will watch the cheek of an 
Englishman and of an Italian while each is speaking his own 
tongue, it will be found that the former never moves the 
under-jaw sufficiently to unlock it from the upper-jaw ; whereas, 
when the Italian speaks there is a distinct movement of the 
aw. 

’ As this looseness of the under-jaw is of great importance 
in singing (both purity of tone and flexibility being mainly 
dependent upon it) where the native language od/iges it the 
voice must be xaturally produced more easily than where the 
habit of speaking with closed teeth prevails. Hence, for 
English students a lengthened course of voice-production 
exercises is even more necessary than for foreigners. 

Now in all our educational institutions for girls, colleges, 
high schools, &c., unless private lessons are taken, the only 
attempt at vocal instruction is given in part-singing or Sol-Fa 
classes. : ; : ; 

It would be quite foreign to my intention or wish, to de- 
tract in the slightest degree from the benefits that certainly 
result from attending these classes, in cultivating the ear and 
in acquiring the power of singing at sight. I would simply 
point out that they are not, and never were intended to teach 
voice-production, or in any way to afford training in the 
mechanism of the voice-instrument, and that if attended when 
such training has been previously acquired, they would be 
found much more beneficial. , ' 

I would even go further and say that young voices having 
had no prior cultivation are often so misplaced and strained in 
the part-singing classes, that they are rendered quite unfit for 
solo singing afterwards. : 

Elementary music teaching is often confounded with 
elementary voice cultivation, and this is greatly the case in 
the Tonic Sol Fa and similar systems, where teaching eye and 
ear to work together in deciphering hieroglyphics intended to 
represent musical sounds by means of the voice, is confused 
with cultivation of the voice as a musical instrument. 

The human voice is the most perfect, but the most delicate 
of instruments ; and when used before it has been properly 
planted, and in some degree formed, it is liable to be seriously 
injured. ; 

Often in the part-singing classes the compass and quality 
of the voice is alike unknown, both to the master and the 
pupil (she never having before attempted to sing), and when 
the question is put, “Do you sing first or seconds?” the 
answer is frequently, “I like firsts best,” simply because firsts 
is the more tuny part. Hence, inevitably, strain of the highest 
or lowest register of the voice, besides other and more com- 
plicated evils must be the result. 

I feel sure all choral teachers ,would find their labours 
materially assisted had their pupils first been through some 
course of drill in voice-production. 


(To be continued. ) 





MODERN IMPROVEMENTS IN THEATRES. 


SOME recent improvements in the structure, lighting, and 
ventilation of theatres are worth recording. The Vienna 
Opera opened on the 19th inst. with Carmen as the musical 
attraction, and the electric light as a sensational novelty. 
The effect of the light was pronounced to be very pleasant ; 
the audience realised the comfort of sitting in comparatively 
fresh and cool air, and the scenes on the stage gained enor- 
mously in effect from the graduations of light thrown upon 
them. The innovation had been insisted upon by the Em- 
peror. The Berlin Royal Opera has also adopted the electric 





light, and has besides lowered the orchestra by two feet. 
In the new Hofburg Theatre, Vienna, the stage (except 
the flooring) and its machinery are of steel and stone. 
Two metallic curtains are provided for use in the case of fire. 
One of these extends from the footlights to the back wall, and 
the other is fitted up to fall behind the drop-scene. It is 
made of two sheets of iron, and, when lowered, the space 
between them will become filled with water. The scenery 
will be impregnated with a fluid rendering it ‘incombustible. 
The last but not least important precaution is provided in the 
special staircases leading to each class of seats—At the 
Théatre Francais a drop-scene was inaugurated recently, at 
the opening of that theatre with Corneille’s “Le Cid.” It is 
made of iron, but has a picture painted on it, so that the 
esthetic susceptibilities of the audience are not shocked by 
the bare aspect of the metal. It is lowered at least twice 
every evening, a very important and judicious arrangement ; 
for, as a rule, iron curtains and similar precautions, not being 
in common use, refuse to act when most needed. 

A description of the new ventilation at the Bijou Theatre, 
Boston, is given in a recent number of Jnvention :— 

“A large zinc pipe is run from the orchestra floor of the theatre 
into the open air. At a certain part of the pipe, which is located in 
a small room under the right balcony stairway, is inserted an iron 
fan which makes 1,800 revolutions per minute, forcing fresh air, 
moving at a very fair rate of speed, into a large main which runs 
under the orchestra seats. The power used in moving the fan is 
supplied by an electric motor, which occupies but little space and 
gives out no heat. From the main under the orchestra seats little 
adjustable nickei-plated tubes run up the back of the chairs, and 
through these the cool air is forced into the house. At the top of 
each of these tubes is a clever arrangement for regulating the amount 
and direction of the current of air It is possible, by using ’a great 
deal of electric force, to make the theatre so cold as to be uncom- 
fortable. The use of this invention practically puts the manager of 
the theatre in complete control of the atmosphere in his house, and 
the greatest objection against summer entertainments indoors can no 
no longer be urged against the Bijou. Not only is the temperature 
kept down to a comfortable degree, but the air is changed all over 
the theatre every ten minutes, so that the atmosphere of the theatre 
is pure and healthy. Managers Keith and Batcheller deserve great 
credit for their enterprise and liberality in introducing this new 
feature, and when their patrons realise the fact that the theatre is 
really cool and comfortable even on the warmest night, the managers 
will reap the reward of their efforts. The possibilities of this inven- 
tion are very great, and it is likely that before long many public 
places, theatres, hotels, lunching rooms, offices, &c., will be supplied 
with these tubes, and cold air can be turned on in summer and _ hot 
air in winter, just as gas and the electric light are now controlled by 
simple stops.” 

Of the new arrangements at the Brussels Théatre de fa 
Monnaie, that securing the lowering of the floor of the 
orchestra is the most interesting. By means of a machine 
worked by water, the orchestra can be raised or lowered, by a 
foot’s length, according to the nature of the work to be 
performed. 





Reviews. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Taking advantage of the growing interest manifested among 
English amateurs in the works of Russian composers who had 
attained eminence in their own country years before their names 
were even known in this, except to a select few, Messrs. Stanley 
Lucas, Weber & Co, have recently published two pieces for the 
pianoforte from which capable pianists will derive considerable 
pleasure. The first a “ Polonaise,” by César Cui, demands for its 
effective rendering a fair amount of grasp and executive skill, but 
when those conditions are fulfilled it will not fail to impress by its 
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originality, and almost orchestral features. The other, entitled 
“Souvenir d’une Mazurka,” by M. Glinka, is Chopinesque in 
character, and possesses all the charm of piquant melody and fantastic 
chromatic treatment which will be expected by those already familiar 
with the ballet music in Za Vita per lo Czar. The same publishers 
send Rameau’s “Les Niais de Sologne” for pianoforte, a piece 
making demands upon the player of a different sort, and full of 
freshness and quaint beauty. The practice cannot be too highly 
commended of giving to mordents and other grace notes their proper 
place and size in the bar, instead of following the cramped fashion of 
ancient composers, who indicated these ornaments as though they 
were something to be ashamed of. We also receive “ Sonatina” No. 
3, in D, by Oscar Beringer (same publishers), one of a series of pieces 
designed to familiarise young musicians with the classical forms. 
Their usefulness is enhanced by an accompanying leaflet in which 
the principal features of the sonata structure are set forth with much 
clearness ; and the pieces themselves give evidence of a graceful 
fancy, working with practised ease in the forms the composer has 
set himself to exemplify. 


For violin and pianoforte a “Serenade” by W. Gardnor Beard 
(Fr. Kistner, Leipsic), will be found pleasing and musicianly in tone. 
“‘Morceau de Salon” by W. H. Weston (Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), 
is also an effective little piece for the same instruments. 


VOCAL. 


Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. send No. 17 ofa series of Franz 
Liszt’s songs with English and German words, the beautiful song, 
“Jugendgluck” (“Youthful happiness,”) which will need no recommen- 
dation to amateurs of cultivated taste. From the same publishers we 
receive two songs by R. B. Addison, entitled, ‘ Resemblance” and 
“Thy Roses,” both of which, and especially the first, show evidence of 
originality and melodic gift. The handfuls of chords, both in treble 
and bass, assigned to the accompaniment of the latter are more noisy 
than effective. “My love for you,” by Odoardo Barri, is a fairly 
pleasing song of conventional type. 


Messrs. J. J. Hopkinson send “ My true love,,” a well-conceived 
setting of Sir Philip Sidney’s familiar verses. A melodious figure in 
the accompaniment to this song contributes to its effect. “In her 
garden,” by Henri Logé, is a pleasing song for the drawing-room, and 
has good chance of popularity ; and there is musical feeling in “ Till 
the end of time,” by Oliver King (all same publishers), a song of the 
sentimental type. 








Occasional Hotes. 





IN the silly season of big cucumbers and singing cats, sillier 
for musical than for other papers, the following stupid story 
about Verdi may serve to fill part of a gaping column. It has 
been copied by an English from a German paper, and is to 
this effect :—Verdi, some years ago, was visited by a friend 
in a small bathing-place, where he was found quartered in a 
little room, which, he said, served at once as dining, dwelling, 
and bedroom. As the visitor expressed surprise, Verdi broke 
in, “Oh, I have two other large rooms, but I keep the articles 
hired by me in them.” With this the composer rose from his 
seat, opened a door, and showed his astonished visitor ninety- 
five barrel-organs, remarking, “When I came here all these 
organs played Rigoletto, Trovatore, and similar stuff. I have 
hired them from the owners. I pay about 1,500 lire, and now 
I can enjoy my summer rest without being disturbed.” 


How fortunate, by the way, our confréres of the foreign 


press are! When they have nothing particular to say they ' 


calmly fold up their tents like Arabs and silently steal away. 
Le Meénestrel is enjoying a well-earned rest to re-enter the 
fray before long. Dze Signale is always extremely spasmodic 
in its appearance ; and now Le Guide Musical takes to what it 








calls publishing a double number, in other words it suspends 
publication in alternate weeks. The English editor, with the 
fear of subscribers before his eyes, looks with silent envy upon 
such happy-go-lucky manners, 


Our contemporary, Zhe Times, assumes its proverbial 
thundering attitude with regard to Nikita. “She is,”it remarks, 
“a young lady whose début was ushered in by a ridiculous 
cock and bull story about her having been stolen by the 
Indians and having been in her eleventh year the object of a 
desperate combat between two chiefs, who slaughtered 
and, let us hope, scalped each other in orthodox fashion, With 
a serious audience such a story, whether true or invented, 
coupled, moreover, with an enthusiastic testimonial from 
Madame Patti, might have done serious damage to the lady, 
who has still some of the rudiments of her art to learn. With 
the promenaders at Her Majesty’s Theatre an attractive and 
very youthful appearance and a small but not disagreeable 
voice go, however, much further than intelligent phrasing 
and perfect production; and Nikita, singing sentimental 
ballads, instead of the Indian war-whoops which her antece- 
dents would lead one to expect, is nightly applauded and 
encored,” After all it is not the fault of the poor girl if stupid 
stories are promulgated about her. As long as the gullibility 
of the public lasts, bait will be forthcoming. 








From America comes the news of the foundation of a 
Wagner Society in New York. It is proposed that the 
concerts of the society be three in number, and that the 
orchestra consist of one hundred instrumentalists. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, Wagner, and Bruckner, besides other com- 
posers, will have a place in the scheme; and, as this list of 
names implies, the plan of the society is not a “one-sided 
cultivation of Wagner's music ; it is the modern romantic idea 
in music rather that they wish to encourage.” This is an ex- 
cellent programme, and although not as a rule in favour of 
societies of this class, which frequently are started rather in the 
interests of mediocrities than of the man they pretend to 
honour, we wish every success to the American infant institu- 
tion, which seems to have the sympathy of many good men. 
Mr. Stanton and Herr Seidl are mentioned as the original 
promoters of the idea, and amongst its advocates in the press 
are Mr. Krehbiel of the Mew York Tribune, and Mr. Wilson 
of the Boston Traveller. 


Sir George Grove and other Schubert enthusiasts will hear 
with delight of the recent discovery, in Austria, of some Schu- 
bert manuscripts hitherto unknown. They are said to com- 
prise an early setting of “ Hark, hark, the lark at heaven’s 
gate sings,” a sketch of another Shakesperean song—‘“ To 
Sylvia,” and two compositions, entitled respectively, “Hail 
Bacchus” and “Hippolytus.” .These MSS. are, written in 
Schubert’s own hand, and dated “Wiéahring, July, 1826.” 
Herr Kremser, of Vienna, is the lucky finder, and the music 
will be performed publicly in that city on an early occasion. 


If good examples were likely to have more-effect than 
good advice, a piece of news that comes from Dublin might 
be hailed as an important reform. It is stated that Marie 
Roze has asked her admirers as a special favour that during 
her stay in that city, bouquets may not be thrown on the stage, 
but sent to her by commissionaire, parcels post, or any other 
means not likely to interrupt the dramatic action. She, more- 
over, has expressed her gracious intention to forward all such 
floral offerings to the infirmary of the Sisters of Mercy. Other 
primadonnas please copy. 
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The Organ World. 


DISTINCTIONS WITH DIFFERENCES. 


AN article in this month’s Academic Gazette, entitled “Some 
facts about Learned Societies,” gives some useful information 
regarding our leading British societies, from the pen of “A 
Fellow of six incorporated Societies” and consequently a 
writer who should know all about his subject. In dealing 
with the learned societies this writer omits “the purely pro- 
fessional institutions which, as a rule, grant their distinctions 
on examination,” and the College of Preceptors, &c. Some 
of the hints as to the manner of securing fellowship or 
membership in the societies dealt with, are here presented to 
the reader. “Inno case, from the highest of the societies 
downwards, is there any examination for admission.” “ Ad- 
mission is either by selection or election or both.” “ There is 
always a subscription.” “It may be taken as a general rule 
that the easier it is to obtain election into a society the less 
valuable is the distinction of belonging to it.” In these days 
when diploma distinctions accompany every phase of pro- 
fessional and social life, it is of course highly important that 
the public should be duly informed as to how honours are 
conferred, while freely giving “honour to whom honour is 
due.” One special reason why such knowledge should be 
widely disseminated is the liability through the confusing use 
of distinguishing initials, to mistake persons who are mere 
subscribers or at most the recipients of friendly honours, for 
those who have “ borne the heat and burden” of examination 
work. Another reason why the modus operandi of the honour 
conferring associations should be made widely known, is the 
danger arising from the distribution of cheap and compara- 
tively worthless distinctions, distributed by interested persons 
and accepted by those afflicted with a greed for honour without, 
what should be the never-failing accompaniment, the know- 
ledge and abilities whereby honours may be properly secured ; 
a traffic illustrating a low form of the law of demand and 
supply. In view of such reasons as these, special praise is 
merited by those institutions which, having no cxaminations, 
modestly decline to authorise the use of initials of fellowship 
or membership. These include the “Society of Arts” and 
the “ Musica] Association.” Be it remembered, however, that 
the dangers lie outside the many distinguished British learned 
societies, and arise, not from use but from abuse. Election to 
any of these really chartered, incorporated and well-established 
bodies is an honour by no means to be lightly esteemed. 
Many of these institutions occupy premises provided by the 
State, and boast of long lines of illustrious adherents. The 
common distinctions are fellowship and membership ; asso- 
ciateship would seem to be chiefly peculiar to the musical 
bodies—the Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of 
Music, College of Organists, Trinity College, London, and 
to the College of Preceptors. The list of initials given display 
a perplexing number of capital. letters, chiefly F., M., R., and 
S.- Though not the rule, fellowship seems to be regarded 
gefierally as the highest. distinction ; and we are told that 
members of the Royal Society of Literature sometimes prefer 
the initials F.R.S.L. to the proper series of capital letters, 
M.R.S.L. On the other hand, the highest, and in some cases 
only distinction is not unfrequently membership. Thus, 
to be member of the R.A.M. is to have a higher dis- 
tinction than either associateship or licentiateship—the 
latter being always a distinction gained by examination 
in connection with the same institution. The initials 
are sometimes dangerously ambiguous. The middle letter 


‘of F.L.S. may, for instance, mean many things other than 
“Linnean.” Then mistakes may and do arise from a general 
similarity of initial lists. Thus, F.G.S. and F.C.S. belong res- 








pectively to geographical and chemical societies ; but a dapsus 
calamus or a printer’s error regarding the centre letter at once 
deprives the distinction holder ofa rightful title to bestow upon 
him a wrongly conferred honour. To the unlearned similar 
confusion may arise in connection with the distinctions with 
the initials F.S.S., F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot, F.A.S., F.Z.S., which 
belong to the respectable associations, the Statistical, Anti- 
quarian, the Scottish Antiquarian, the Athenzeum, and the 
Zoological Societies. 

To bring the case home to a good many readers who will 
recognise the truth that “imitation is the sincerest flattery,” 
even when it originates from. any other rather than flattering 
motives, and who are consequently aware that the College of 
Organists as an eminently successful institution may be called 
upon to suffer from some confusion created by imitative 
societies—one may suppose such coming distinctions as may, 
by their initials partly corresponding with those long used by 
diplomes of the College of Organists, add more confusion still 
to that already brought about in the learned world. 

Of course such a close “sailing with the wind” would 
argue the presence of want of due consideration on the part of 
ambitious originators of new imitative societies. Yet, as in a 
free country, it is quite likely that some such new musical 
institutions may spring up from time to time. 

And it must be acknowledged that the prevailing love of 
“initial” distinctions prepares the way whereby originators 
may find it easy to create new distinctions, resembling those 
now in use. One would not like to speak of possible future 
confusion of titles as “intentional accidents,” to quote a not 
unknown Irish idiom. However, in view of such possibilities 
—which it may be hoped will not in the future affect any of 
our great and thriving musical institutions—it is well to have 
so timely an explanation of the distinctions given by genuine 
and legitimate learned societies as that in the current issue of 
the Academic Gazette. One or two thoughts arise from the 
consideration of this topic. In the first place it might be well 
for some understanding to be arrived at regarding a desirable 
definition of the method whereby a given title has been 
obtained. Thus abbreviated words might be expressly used 
to denote distinctions gained by examination after the manner 
employed to express the important university degrees of 
Mus. Doc. and Mus. Bac. 

By some such plan a distinction between examination and 
honorary degrees might be set up, in accordance with the 
several established practices of the universities as regards cer- 
tain degrees, and our learned societies as regards conferred 
honours. Then the young aspirant for fame should remember 
that the multiplication of titles should not lead to the exercise 
of less but should rather prompt the use of greater caution ; 
for there are now so many facilities for obtaining certificates, 
and so many possess them, that the gaining of rea/ distinctions 
is a matter of increased rather than diminished difficulty. The 
student will, in connection with this thought, remember the 
already quoted words: “ It may be taken for granted that the 
easier it is to obtain election the less valuable is the distinction.” 
This advice should lead to the avoidance of all so-called asso- 
ciations or institutions which cannot show the ruling presence 
of an influential governing body of eminent and reliable men. 
Shadowy associations may possibly arise without the founda- 
tion of either trustworthy government or properly built up 
machinery. Then there is the ill-advised use of initials, which 
tell only of subscribing or student membership, as the R.A.M. 
and M.C.O. It is, of course, an honour to be artistically and so- 
cially worthy of membership of the College of Organists, but this 
honour is of the kind which does not justify the public employ- 
ment of initial distinction, because the College confers diplomas 
upon examination, and the use of initials for membership 
would be as misleading— even though the action would stand 
(37) 
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upon a worthier basis—as the employment of college initials 
by an Oxford or Cambridge man who has failed to 
graduate. The College of Organists Council invariably 
deprecate the use of Membership in any way likely to mislead 
or cause misunderstanding as to membership not involving 
examination. Again the Council have never yet conferred 
Associateship without examination, and only bestow Fellow- 
ship without examination after most careful consideration 
upon persons of very high professional rank ; indeed, no dis- 
tinction requires for its purchase a larger and more thorough 
reputation, both artistic and personal, than the rarely-bestowed 
honour of Fellowship of the College of Organists given without 
examination ; and the recipients of this special distinction 
must first be law-abiding members of the college. 

Honorary membership, very rarely bestowed, has of late 
been chiefly confined to distinguished foreign organists. This 
distinction is considered to be specially applicable to the cases 
of eminent musicians residing at too great a distance from 
London to participate in the advantages to be gained by sub- 
scribing membership. The word honorary is not attached 
initial-fashion to the F.C.O. distinction given without exami- 
tion ; an honour which is purely artistic and does not deprive 
the holder of the privilege of helping forwara the college 
work as a subscribing member. The initial letter H. is not 
attached to the diploma distinctions of the college. 

Lastly, the hope may be expressed that more of our organ- 
playing profession will be found in the near future in the 
ranks of our different learned societies ; for such membership 
must imply at least a desire to connect general culture with 
the possession of artistic sklll. E. H. TURPIN. 





HEAVY AND LIGHT WIND PRESSURES. 


A RECENT discussion on the use of heavy and light wind 
pressures, in connection with tubular pneumatics, has brought 
to the front witnesses on both sides ; and ingenious builders, 
be it granted, have now succeeded in applying what may 
become the prevailing organ mechanism of the future with 
very different wind pressures. But, apart from this question, 
which is doubtless an important one, the subject is one which 
has a bearing upon the organ music of the future not 
to be disregarded. For the present this question will be 
viewed only from a distinctly musical as distinguished from a 
mechanical aspect. There seems to be a reaction, or at least 
an attitude of caution, on the part of a goodly number of 
eminent organ-players as regards the extent to which heavy 
wind pressures should be employed. It cannot be questioned 
that such wind pressures are essential for the production 
of power and brilliancy. Solo and pedal organs, and 
certain features of a large and effective great organ demand 
the judicious use of more or less heavy wind pressures ; but it 
has become necessary to protest against a slightly too heavy 
wind pressure as the normal pressure for ordinary church 
organs, on the common-sense ground that the various forms of 
organ eloquence embrace something besides power and bril- 
liancy. No doubt our organ builders will in time induce their 
patrons to go to the cost of a more variously regulated wind 
supply ; the future organ of many resources willdoubtless always 
have several available wind pressures. Still there is a present 
danger in the greed for power and modern types of organic 
effects—a danger increased by the vulgar, contract idea of 
cheaply getting power with a minimum of appliance—which 
threatens the absorption of certain essentially characteristic 
qualities of organ tone. The contrapuntal and most individual 
of organ styles requires a moderate wind pressure ; as many 
of the tones should be of a quiet, reflective type for the 
just expression of, say a great deal of Bach’s music for ex- 
ample. Then many of the most eloquent piano effects of 
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the organ must, quite apart from the question of voicing, 
be secured by a not excessive wind pressure. To turn from 
the organ to the greatest combination of mixed toncs, the 
orchestra, we there find the finest power built upon a large 
aggregate of tones, and not solely upon the sounds of separate 
powerful instruments, even though the latter play an im- 
portant part in the expression of grand instrumental effects. 
A fundamental law in the building up of orchestral tone 
is the presence of an adequate mass of strings possessing in 
themselves a vast congregation of varied sounds. Now, 
though an organ even of the largest capacity and several 
pressures, cannot, by reason of its fixed wind-pressures, 
emulate the never-ending variations of orchestral combina- 
tions, much may be done by the artistic organ-builder in the 
general balance and judicious growth of the tone strata pro- 
duced by the limited registers of even a moderate sized 
church organ. The orchestra emphatically suggests the 
process of vuilding up tone from decidedly piano to decidedly 
forte sounds, and does not dictate the presence of the forte as 
the primary condition. So organ tone should be erected from 
the softest stop by very gradual gradations and easy stages 
to the forte of the full organ. Under such a condition only 
can the instrument give to the organist full power over the 
various requirements and combinations called for by*his work 
as an artist. From both organic and orchestral points of 
sight, organ tone needs to be built up by an architect of tone- 
gradations, rather than by the employer of large scales and 
heavy wind-pressures. We should do well indeed to take a 
féw lessons in organic tone study from the few old organs still 
remaining, and such knowledge as we may there acquire anent 
the charms of typical organ tone, might well be added to the 
splendid store of artistic skill our organ-builders have secured 
in their successful efforts to create brilliancy and power. 
This subject may call for more attention presently. 
: E. H..T. 





ON EXAMINATIONS. 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS BY CHARLES JOSEPH 
Frost, Mus. Doc. CANTAB., F.C.O. 
(Continued from page 675.) 

One cannot pass from this outline of the requirements. for the 
National Society of Professional Musicians’ examinations without a 
word of praise for their excellently compiled book of questions, which 
would supply a student with a mine of wealth in the way of figure 
basses to work out on the keyboard or on paper, melodies to har- 
monise, fugue subjects treat, &c., &c., which would afford him 
excellent practice for his preparation for any examination. 

Another body that has entered recently into the field of holding 
examinations in music is the Royal College of Music, whose head- 
quarters are at Kensington Gore. Certificates of proficiency bearing 
the title Associate of the Royal College of Music are granted there to 
successful candidates in the examination. The requirements are :— 
To write an essay on some musical subject as a test of literary 
proficiency ; to play a piece, selected by the examiners from their 
published list, upon the instrument for which the candidate desires to 
become an Associate ; to play another piece selected by himself trom 
the same list ; to read a piece at sight ; to answer questions on the 
grammar of music ; to harmonise a figured bass on the keyboard ; to 
extemporise, to modulate, to transpose, and to harmonise a melody at 
sight. In the case of string instruments equivalent tests will be given. 
Candidates who desire to qualify for the same certificate on the 
strength of their attainments in theory, have to submit compositions 
of different classes and characters, and to pass an examination in 
harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, instrumentation, treatment of 
voices and form. 

The Society of Arts also holds examinations in the theory and 
practice of music, upon which they grant certificates to successful 
candidates. The examination for the theory of music embraces :— 
Rudiments, harmony, counterpoint, and musical history and bio- 


graphy. The rudiments paper worked correctly entitles the ad 
(38) 
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date to a third class certificate, and if the harmony paper is worked in 
addition, to a second-class one; while a pass in the whole of the 
subjects is necessary for a first-class certificate. ‘The examinations 
for certificates in the practice of music consist of three selections, 
viz.:—1. A paper to be worked comprising—harmony in four and 
five parts; counterpoint in five species ; elementary form ; instru- 
mentation ; history of music. 2. To sing or playa solo that has 
been studied ; to sing or play at sight ; to answer ear-tests on intervals 
.and the pitch of sounds. 3. A viva voce examination. — Certificates 
are awarded in three grades :—Honours, first-class, and second-class, 
-according to the number of marks obtained. 

Yet another examining body in general subjects includes music 
among those upon which they award certificates, though these certifi- 
-cates have to embrace other subjects as well. The musical portion 
of the examinations held by the College of Preceptors is but a 
moderate test compared with others we have been considering, 
though the few questions set probe the capacity of a candidate fairly 
well, and give him quite sufficient opportunity to show his want 
-of experience or knowledge if he should not be well up to the mark. 
It also includes a short figured bass to be harmonised. 

While thus scanning over the requirements for the different 
-musical examinations, it must have attracted your notice how the 
practical side of the question has developed itself of recent years. It 
-is but a few years since that examinations were all- theory and no 
practice, and the examinations of the Gollege of Organists alone were 
-quite singular in this respect. But now, at Cambridge, it forms an 
essential part of the proceedings to a degree; while at Dublin and 
London it is also listened to ; and in addition to that it forms a large 
“part of the examination schemes of the College of Organists, Trinity 
College, Royal Academy of Music, Royal College of Music, National 
Society of Professional Musicians, and Society of Arts. 

It is thought that enough has now been laid before you, to shew 
‘the vast amount of machinery that is in existence for the purpose of 
-examinations on the single subject of music, and yet I have been 
unable to say anything about those held by the Tonic Sol Fa College, 
the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, or the International, or, though 
we know at present little or nothing about them, to speak of those 
which our colonists are establishing at Melbourne and Adelaide for 
University Degrees in music. 

There are certainly examinations now to suit all classes from 
those who desire to attest their knowledge of the rudiments of nota- 
tion, to those who require evidence of their attainments in the 
highest walks of the art. While too much stress is laid upon the 
possession of a certificate, which in these advertising days it is un- 
-seemly to air on every possible occasion, these examinations cannot 
but produce a healthy stimulus to study in the rising generation, 
‘which must result in a much increased appreciation of music and its 
promoters. 

It is a fact that with such ends in view, school girls in their teens 


-are now able to talk about harmony, and understand far more on the 


subject than half the professional men of a century ago did. While 
therefore we get a more extensive and appreciative circle of admirers 
through this state of things, it must not be forgotten that we at the 
same time get a more extensive circle of critics. 

Before closing my paper, I should like to say a few words, to 
those who may be in the near future intending to sit for an examina- 
tion, upon the subject of preparation, which is best done deliberately ; 
therefore those candidates do best to aim higher than merely to pass 


-one, and who are thus enabled to sit for one when quite ready, with- 
-out that danger of failure that attends more hurried work. 


It is regrettable that men make up their minds to go in for a certain 
examination at such and such a time, and then work hard for it 
regardless as to whether there is a chance of accomplishing sufficient 
preparation before that date comes or not. Though they may have 


-Striven hard, the time may be too little ; they are then apt to be dis- 


couraged at the result when this is failure, and to feel inclined to 
throw up their endeavour to pass. They should make allowance for 


‘the misconception as to the time it would take, and resolve to pursue 


their studies further, and so increase their chances at another trial. 
It might be remarked too that all the preparation that takes place is 


“not always judiciously planned. Some subjects are worked too much 


in proportion with what others demand ‘Time is often lost in efforts 


vto, attain the impossible, and especially is this the case in combining 





the various species of counterpoint. It takes a student a long time 


to know what is impossible with such work, and it is not till he has 
tried again and again, and spent a great deal of time over the effort, 
that he goes a quicker way to work, knowing that certain things, 
much as they may be desired to shew the skill of the student, are 
impossible with the materials at command. 

It is found best to allot a certain regular time each day to the 
various subjects, proportioning that time as far as possible according 
to the various standards required for the different subjects which 
make them of more or less importance in the examination scheme, 
and according to the standard at which the candidate may have 
already arrived in his early work at the subject. Where this cannot 
be done, irregular work has to’ be resorted to, and this is of course 
not nearly so productive of steady progress, though industrious 
students can accomplish a great deal in this way sometimes. 

A student will always find it beneficial to practise against time 
for examination work; it is therefore well to time all preparatory 
exercise work so as to acquire a quick and fluent way of working out 
the problems. By such means a candidate will be able to utilise his 
examination time (which must always necessarily be limited) to the 
utmost, and will thus be able to appear at the best before the ex- 
aminers, who are liable to think that a man worthy of success in an 
examination should be able to see how a question should be answered 
or an exercise worked out at a glance, and thus be able to pen it 
down without delay. Slow workers are therefore are at a disad- 
vantage, and, to remedy this, practising aga’nst time will greatly 
assist. At the same time, it ought to be borne in mind that siow and 
careful work will always tell better in an examination than quick and 
slovenly. But then, on the other hand, it is possible to be quick and 
yet careful, and it is these conditions that secure the best work in an 
examination. 

If candidates are tolerably expert in this way, they find that after 
they have done all these tests, they will still have time left to re- 
examine and touch up their work, and thus‘probably remove a fault 
or two which in the fast-doing may have escaped notice. Faults and 
errors may be more readily seen in another’s work than by the writer 
-himself. This remark applies to almost everything. 

To a certain extent a.second suryey of work is similar to that of 
a stranger, for the writing of it has been to some extent forgotten, 
through the mind having been occupied in working out other tests. 
What faults there may happen to be then, are more easily detected 
and removed than when first the exercise is thought out. This extra 
oversight of examination work cannot be accomplished by one who 
can barely get the tests set done within the specified time, and he jis 
consequently less likely to shine in the eyes of the examiners. A 
quick working candidate is very much to blame who does not thus 
utilise any spare time he may have to the improvement of his work. 

Candidates might be counselled to do first all. the tests which are 
easy to them and will only take but a short-time. . They can then use 
their judgment as to how long a time they can spare to spend over 
those tests which are more difficult. Certainly they would be much 
to blame if they set about the difficult tasks first; for it might result in 
their spending the whole of their time over one test and yet not com- 
pleting it, and at the last they might find that there was not time to 
do those questions which they might easily have done, and upon 
which they could have scored marks. 

In preparing for musical examinations, though some students 
have to work by themselves and are unable to get assistance, it is 
advisable to work with the help of a master. Without such aid it is 
by no means impossible to progress, quite the opposite; but a 
student goes over a good deal of unnecessary ground from which a 
master would guide him by shewing him the shorter cuts. A student 
by himself is liable to go on for a long time practising his faults 
instead of removing them, and it is in having such things pointed out 
to him by a master, that a student’s life is much brightened and his 
progress accelerated, and his way to success in an examination made 
much more probable. 

If students could but be prevailed upon to look beyond an ex- 
amination and aim at reaching a standard higher than was required, 
their chances of success would be much increased. To simply aspire 
to pass an examination is but poor ambition, and if instead they 
would only strive to become good artists and thorough musicians 
success in an examination would become a certainty. That too 
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many are not of this way of thinking is proved by their utter ces- 
sation of study after an examination has been . If all aspirants 
to examination honours would only make up their minds to continue 
their studies after success had been attained in an examination, 
failure would not fall so heavily, as it would only be looked upon as 
a postponement of the honour, and not a failure to attain it. 

A candidate was once heard to say when it was announced to him 
that he had failed to pass a musical examination, that it was the best 
thing that could have happened to him as he should now go back to 
work hard at his harmony and counterpéint instead of reposing on his 
honours as he had intended doing, and by which he would have 
remained at his present standard, whereas now he intended to get far 
beyond that so as to ensure being successful at the next examina- 
tion. This was certainly a common-sense way of looking at a 
failure which may be strongly commended to those situated similarly. 

By way of conclusion I have only to say that my paper does not 
attempt to be an exhaustive one on the subject, that I fear its 
technical details must have been more or less dry to the ordinary 
listener, and therefore you have my best thanks for your patience in 
listening to me, and that in the haste of collecting da¢a at short notice 
and putting it together in pieces by snatches of spare moments in a 
busy man’s life, 1 may. here and there have made some little error in 
laying all the details before you. If such should be the case, the 
authorities misrepresented have my sincerest apologies for my haste 
and carelessness. 

[ConcLusION. ] 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
The following is the scheme of Christ Church Organ, rebuilt by 
Messrs. Bryceson Brothers :— 
GREAT ORGAN. 





1. Double Diapason .. 16 ft. 6. Principal oa 4 ft. 
z. Open Diapason sont: a 7. Harmonic Flute ret 
3. Open Diapason 8 ,, 8. Twelfth... 5 
4. Stopt Diapason ee g. Fifteenth é rreapints (r% 
5. Clarionet Flute one 2 By 10, Mixture «. (3 ranks). 
11, Trumpet ... aes one UME. 

SWELL ORGAN. 
1. Bourdon . 16 ft. 6. Fifteenth soe oon OE, 
2. Open Diapason oy 7. Twelfth bes ream by 
3. Horn Diapason dea’ AB ing 8. Salcional dea ie 
4. Stopt Diapason aa 8g 9g. Oboe ... ons nin Bg 
5. Principal poe Le 10. Horn ... 3 

11. Clarion ... om wae 2 2 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
1. Open Diapason oe 8 ft. 4. Flute... doe: fae 
2. Clarabella ane ma Oe a 5. Piccolo ,.. ae eon: 5 ae 
3. Dulciana rere bie 6. Cremona Son) ae 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
1, Open Diapason o. «616 ft. 3. Violoncello ... 8.5 
2. Bourdon ois 16 ft. 4. Bass Flute 

COUPLERS. 


1. Choir to Pedals, 4. Choir to Great. 
2. Swell to Pedals. 5. Swell to Great. 
3. Great to Pedals. 6. Swell to Choir. 


Three Composition Pedals to Swell, and three ditto to Great. 





RECITAL NEWS. 


Boston Spa.—At St. Mary’s Parish Church an organ recital was 
given by Mr. D. J. Jennings, on July 28. The programme in- 
cluded a vocal selection from Gaul’s Sacred Cantata “The Holy 
City;” and (1) Concerto in D, Handel; (2) Fantasia on the 
“Vesper Hymn,” E. H. Turpin; (3) “Offertoire,” Vincent; and 
(4) “Athalie March,” Mendelssohn, The local press speak highly 
of the rendering of the music given. 

EAsTBOURNE.—At St. Anne’s Church the sixteenth of a series 
of organ recitals called “ Half-hours with the Great Composers,” was 
given on August 21. Frederic Chopin:—1, Funeral March, from 
Sonata in B flat minor, Op. 35; 2. Nocturne in E flat major, Op. 9, 
No. 2. Robert Schumann :—1. Two Wachistiiche, Op. 23, Nos. 1 
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and 4; 2. (2) Con moto piano, (4) Un poco meno mosso, Op. 19, 
Nos. 1 and 2; Grand March, in C major. The player.was Mr. Fred. 
Winkley, A.C.O. 

Girvan (Ayrshire).—The following programme of organ music 
was played at a recital given by Mr. S. W. Pilling, on August 20:— 
Organ Sonata, C minor, Mendelssohn ; Communion pour Orgue, 
Grison; Sicilian Melody ‘“O Sanctissima,” Chipp; March (with 
Hymn of Priests), Chauvet ; (2) Andante, (4) Grand Cheeur, Salome ;. 
Slow Movement (from Organ Sonata No. 10), Rheinberger ; Minuetto 
and Trio (from the Symphony in G minor), Bennett ; Allegro Can- 
tabile, Widor; Variations and Fughetta, Dearnaley; and Finale, 
Henry Smart. 

NotrincHAM.—Recently the Church of St.. Bartholomew, Blue 
Bell-hill, was crowded to overflowing, the occasion being the dedi- 
cation and opening of a new organ, which has been erected in the 
church by Messrs. C. Lloyd and Co., Nottingham. After a short 
dedication service the choir, who were assisted by several members- 
of St. Mary’s Church choir, sang an anthem. The sermon was 
preached by the Vicar of St. Mary’s. At the conclusion of the 
sermon, Mr. Cockrem gave an organ recital. The programme was. 
as follows :—Sonata, No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Air in D, Silas ; “ Hero’s. 
March, Mendelssohn, from the concerto in G minor ; Gounod’s “ Ring 
on, Sweet Angelus ;” and Hallelujah, Beethoven. The Recital was. 
much enjoyed. 








NOTES. 





An esteemed correspondent notes the omission of the name of 
Dr. W. Rea, F.C.O., from the list. of Durham doctors given in. 
Dr. Frost’s “ Examinations.” It would seem that Dr. Frost’s paper’ 
was read before the College of Organists just before the Durham 
University authorities did honour to their institution by honouring. 
Dr. Rea, who has done much good work in the cause of music in 
the North. 

In connection with the use of the organ as a popular musical: 
educator, it may be noted that at the provincial exhibitions now 
being held at Manchester, Liverpool, and Newcastle-on-Tyne organ 
recitals are frequently given. At the first named city several: 
of our most eminent performers have been heard upon these 
occasions. 

A recent traveller to the Continent asks why one of the first new 
impressions to be acquired abroad is the different sound of the 
church organs, and the distinct methods of playing as compared with. 
English organs and organ-playing? The first part of the question 
calls for no answer, as the national organ-building characteristics are- 
sufficiently marked and understood. With regard to organ-playing, it 
must be remembered that the style of performance is largely affected. 
by differences of music and ritual. The sounds of the organ abroad, 
associated with the quaint antique flavour of plain-song, not to speak 
of other mannerisms distinct from our own, form, like the incense of 
a Roman cathedral, a church-like atmosphere of their own. From this. 
old-world flavour of church music even intermingled as it is too- 
often with modern artistic frivolities, we might gain something indeed 
of advantage as regards impressiveness and characteristic ecclesiastical. 
tone-colour. 

A vestry authority being lately consulted about the purchase of a. 
moderate, sized organ declaimed—with unconscious technical truth- 
fulness, if without specific knowledge—against the extravagance of 
buying several organs at once, as great organ, pedal organ, etc., and 
suggested that the vestry should only order one organ at a time, as. 
one instrument was quite sufficient in his opinion for the services of 
the church with which he was connected. : 

Mr. W. H. Williamson, organist of Beccles, writes to the Musical 
Times of a remarkable case of long service. Mr. Thomas Pymar 
who died on Jan. 1, 1854, was organist at Beccles for fifty-nine years.. 





COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 





The Library will be open on Tuesday next from 7 till 10. 


, Great Russell Street, W.C E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Sec,. 
(40) 
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TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


(ne Hundred Guineas in Prizes: 
A GRAND 


CHORAL COMPETITION 


WILL BE HELD IN THE 


ROYAL: EXHIBITION, 
NEWCASTLE=UPON-TYNE. 


Adult Choirs, September 21 and 22. 
Children’s Choirs, September 23. 


(Applications received not later than September 12.) 














All particulars can be’ obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Royal Exhibition, Newcastle-upon Tyne. 





SPECIAL RAILWAY FACILITIES HAVE BEEN ARRANGED. 





‘* Exquisite quality ; most moderate in price.” 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S 


LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 

COLLARS: Laptks’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d. per dozen; GENTS’ 
4.fold, 4s. 11d. to 5s, 11d. per dozen, 

CUFFS: For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. per 
dozen. 

SHIRTS: Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
Fronts, 85s. 6d. per half-dozen, (To measure Qs. extra.) 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials 
for a trifling cost. Particulars free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 


FOR INVIGORATING AND ENRICHING THE VOICE, AND REMOVING 
AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT. 


** Of famed Stolberg’s Lozenge we've all of us heard.” —Punch, Octoker 21, 1865 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Cl en. and all who are desirous of improving and invigorating their 
Voice for Singing or Public Speaking should use this Poneto One trial will roe as tc 
account for the great reputation it has sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, 
Grisi, Lablache, Bande? &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. od., by all Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies. 











THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. lver M’Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. ‘ 


* 


re Ful] Music Size, price 7s. 
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52, OXFORD STREET, Lonvon, W. 











“Musical World” Stories. 


THE LAST DANCE. 
A true story of South American life, written specially for ‘* The Musical World.” 
By E. C, FERNAU. 
(Continued from page 679.) 


Pale and trembling she made her way to her room closely ac- 
companied by the repulsive negress. 

She opened the door between her own and her cousin’s room. 
Amalia was occupied apparently in putting the last touches to her 
white tarlatan skirts with the pretty pink silk bodice and ribbons 
that were to equip her for conquest. ‘ 

She looked so innocent and unconscious of coming evil that 
Mariquita turned away feeling it would be impossible to enlighten 
this girl of seventeen as to the impending horrors in any terms that 
would not be equally intelligible to Mamona. For a moment she 
had hoped to make Amalia understand by a hint the danger incurred 
by her lover; but she saw that the young girl would fail to com- 
prehend anything but a clear statement. 

With a heavy sigh Mariquita turned to her toilette, and the 
negress squatted down in a corner near the door between the rooms, 
whence she kept her eyes fixed on her young mistress, ready to rise 
if the latter made any movement in that direction. 

While they were dressing Mariquita kept silence, while Amalia 
from time to time burst into snatches of song, as her custom was. 
If Mariquita had not been absorbed in her own terror and un- 
happiness, she might have detected an unusual tremor in her 
cousin’s sweet voice, which, however, passed unperceived. 

Presently Amalia, fully dressed, tripped into the room; on which ~ 
Mamona rose and approached the toilette-table, pretending to busy 
her awkward fingers in putting pots and flasks and combs into their 
proper places. 

“Why, Mariquita, m# alma, how pale you are to-night!” said 
Amalia. 

“T can’t say that of you, dearest,” replied Mariquita, with a sickly 
smile. “ You have a colour that quite kills your dress !” 

And indeed Amalia had two bright, hectic spots on her cheeks, 
and a light was in her eyes that Mariquita had never seen in them 
before, but which she attributed to the girl’s pleasure at the prospect 
of her first large ball in the capital, and the probability of meeting 
there her favoured suitor, Don Federico Torres. 

Picturing to herself the grief in store for her cousin, Mariquita 
drew a heavy sigh, and looked piteously towards her, meeting, how- 
ever, Mamona’s threatening gaze. She turned in silence to her 

lass. 
ni And since when has Mamona become your maid, cousin ?” 

“ Since His Excellency so disposed, wéiia/” said the negress in 
gruff tones. 

Amalia changed colour for an instant ; but quickly recovering 
herself, she laughed loudly, and continued :— 

“You do make a gigantic sylph for the tiring-room, Mamona! 
It is a funny idea of my uncle’s. He knows Mariquita and I always 
help each other— don’t we, dearest ?” 

“When we want help, of course we do; but you see Mamona 
hasn’t lost her taste for seeing me decked out for the dance !—or the 
sacrifice |” (to herself) 
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-The frightful creature grinned in her ghastly fashion, as if she saw 
a good joke in Mariquita’s words. 

The cousins were ready at last, and passed out to the carriage 
that was waiting. Mariquita entered, and Mamona, rudely pushing 
Amalia on one side, followed, seating herself by the side of the girl. 
The Don Rufino, His Excellency’s chief secretary, followed Mamona, 
excusing himself on the score of His Excellency’s orders to Amalia, 
who was then allowed to take her seat, being thus effectually sepa- 
rated from her cousin, 

Arrived at the Cabildo, things were carried on in the same wary 
style, until Mamona relieved the girls of their mantillas, and they 
entered the ball-room ; Mariquita on the arm of her father’s prime 
minister ; Amalia on that of a young foreign attaché, who had been 
watching his opportunity of securing her hand for the first minuet. 

The large room was already crowded, and Mariquita was soon 
surrounded by those who had constituted themselves into a small 


court of parasites and flatterers round her father and herself. Amongst - 


these were the dictator’s sisters and sisters-in-law, his mistress in chief, 
Juana Llanos, a bold-eyed brazen woman, who had obtained a strong 
influence over him, although she was not even beautiful: three-or 
four or the chief officers who had served under him in the civil wars 
that had given him the power he now misused. 

To these were added the youth of the city, who cared little how 
or by whom they were governed as long as they could take their fill 
of pleasure undisturbed, and who were all sworn admirers of Mariquita 
and her pretty cousin. 

The two girls were at once besieged with entreaties for their hands 
in the dances appointed for the evening. Amalia was more chary of 
her promises than her cousin, for she was determined to keep one or 
two of the earliest for Don Federico, whom she had not yet perceived. 
Mariquita, however, promised right and left with a feverish im- 
petuosity, as if she would willingly leave herself without the power of 
granting another. 

Before however she had disposed of the last minuet that always 
closed the balls in those days (quadrilles and waltzes filled up the 
list—the polka and its successors were unknown as yet), a tall, hand- 
some man with a bright, happy expression in his fine eyes, advanced, 
and bowing said, as she turned white and trembled: 

“Dofia Mariquita, you will not refuse me your hand for at least 
one dance this evening ?” 

“Oh, Don Federico, you are so late! I am really afraid-—” 

“ Sefiorita, you have one dance to give,” interrupted the voice of 
her father’s chief secretary, “that minuet, you know !” 

“Oh, I can’t give you the last of all, can I, Don Federico? It is 
sure to be so broken up and interrupted by people going away:” said 
poor Mariquita, almost willing now to sacrifice everything rather than 
betray Torres to the “Terrible Club.” 


It had been an immense relief to her to find that the two leaders ' 


whose names were added to that of Torres by her father, were not 
present, and to gather from some enquiries she made that one was in 
the country, and the other in attendance on a dying parent. And she 
had hoped anxiously that some unforeseen accident might keep Torres 
away also. 

But there he was before her, answering with all the high-flown 
gallantry of the Old World hidalgo : 

“ Sefiorita, the honour of your hand in the dance will bestow a 
delight and happiness that may well make one indifferent to all else. 


Let people come or go—I at least shall know nothing but the felicity - 


of being the last of your partners to-night !” 

“The last!” she exclaimed. ‘Oh, no, that cannot be!” 

“Ah!” said the chief secretary, with a sinister smile, “here is 
Don Maximo—shall he have the last minuet ? ” 

“No, no, he has asked for two already !” she said faintly. 

“ But will be proud of a third, Mariquita!” said Maximo, gaily. 

“No, I suppose I must give this to Don Federico, although he 
came so late.” 

Don Federico bowed and withdrew. 

Amalia had been watching the scene with feverish eagerness ; 
and when she heard her cousin’s last words, she felt sick and faint, 
although she had known they must come, and had been endeavouring 
to strengthen herself to hear them with outward composure at least. 
Don Federico approached and greeted her. He bent down to her with 
a caressing intonation in his voice she had not heard before, and said : 





“Now, Dofia Amalia, how many dances am I to have?” 

She very nearly replied, “ As many as you like!” but collected 
herself and said, “‘ The first waltz and perhaps a quadrille.” 

“Ts that all? I have so much to say to you!” { 

“ And I to you!” she whispered, with an upward glance in which 

“he read so much love mingled with an expression of fear and entreaty 
that he was puzzled. 

He knew well enough that she returned his love, for it had never 
been easy for Amalia to dissemble her feelings. But why that look 
of fear and beseeching ? 

. He became grave; and his first partners were disappointed at 
his taciturnity, since he was reputed one of the gayest and wittiest 
of the young men who ‘indulged in patriotism and serious views 
of life. 

His turn came to lead Amalia out. As soon as he had her on 
his arm, he said softly, looking at.her with eyes full of love and 
tenderness : : 

** Dearest Amalia, you know already what I have to say !” 

“Hush, hush!” she answered, “this is no time to talk of that.” 

“ But it is, my darling—it is just the-time—for we have all. come 
to terms with Don Justo Jose—and I can ask him for your hand 
to-morrow.” 

“No, no—oh, don’t look astonished.!” she whispered. ‘Let us 
take a few turns and I will tell you all—but be careful—look cool and 
quiet !” 


(Zo be continued.) 





Correspondence. 


“THE SPRING.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Under the heading of “ An English Opera One Hundred 
Years Ago,” you quote in your last number an amusing criticism from 
a magazine published in 1762, upon a “ new pastoral entertainment ” 
called Zhe Spring. It may interest some of your readers to be 
informed that the libretto of the opera in question was written 
by Mr. James Harris, the well-known author of “Hermes,” a book 
which, treating profoundly of language and the philosophy of grarn-” 
matical construction, challenged considerable attention at the time, it 
being even characterised by Bishop Lowth “as the most beautiful 
piece of analysis which had appeared since the days of Aristotle.” It 
does not seem that Mr. Harris perpetrated any other libretto besides 
the above-mentioned “ pastoral,” which is designated by Genest, in 
his voluminous account of the English stage, ‘‘a musical trifle.” As 
the same singers are mentioned in the ‘record of ‘its first representa- 
tion at Drury Lane Theatre (Oct. 22, 1762), it may be assumed that 
it was this performance that occasioned the criticism in the London 
Magazine which you have so pleasantly resuscitated. Mr. Harris, it 
may be mentioned, enjoyed the highest social position. His mother 
(Lady Elizabeth Ashley Cooper) was a sister of Lord Shaftesbury, 
the author of the “Characteristics.” He sat for Christchurch in 1761, 
and afterwards became one of the Lords of the Treasury. Besides" 
being the writer of “‘ Hermes,” he published other philological and 
philosophical enquiries, as well as treatises on music, painting, and 
poetry, &c. That he was a man of acknowledged intellectual pro- 
minence in his day is an undisputed literary fact ; and probably the 
magazine critic, in observing that his “taste and knowledge in music” 
was “ perhaps his least merit,” did not mean to make any insinuation | 
derogatory to the “art of sound,” as you are inclined to infer, but - 
simply to imply that a powerful thinker could sometimes unbend and 
gratify his musical instincts, such as they were, by spinning a, few 
unpretending verses and recitations in the service of An art he 
evidently loved. These operatic bagatelles, generally called “ enter- 
tainments,” were more or less in vogue in his period. The pretty 
music written by Dr. Boyce to a libretto of the kind, named Zhe 
Chaplet, had considerable popularity, .and was frequently heard at 
Drury Lane Theatre during the bright reign of Mrs. Clive, who played 
the principal character.—Yours obediently, " 


_ West Kensington, August 29, 1887, pa : Ss Be 
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PEON MUSIC IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
[From the “ American Musician,”| 

By ALFRED BALCH. 
THE Peon population in the Republic of Columbia draws its 
blood from three different races, the Spanish, the Indian, and 
the negro. This I suppose is generally true of all the so- 
called peons or peasants of Spanish American countries, for 
upon the original Indian tribes were grafted the Spanish 
stock; and then the negro came in to utterly and finally upset 
all previous study in ethnology. Speaking for the peons of 
Columbia, of whom I have seen a good deal, their music is in 
some respects the most peculiar I have ever heard. The 
instruments upon which they play are those which are 
common to all savage races, the tom-tom or drum played with 
the hands, and the rattle. They have, of course, the guitar 
and mandolin as well as the violin, but these may be said to 
have come to them from the Spaniards. You will often see 
peons who play either one, but the music they produce is not 
real peon music. The best proof of this is that you scarcely 
ever hear the airs so common among them, from performers 
upon these instruments. They prefer to play Spanish airs 
and those of them who can read music are extremely fond of 
French opera bouffe. It seemed odd to me once at the little 
town or village of Néchi on the Cauca river, to hear Dates lui 
given by one of my canoe men with a guitar he had borrowed 
from the owner of the hut in which I slept. 

The tom-tom or drum as it is always called there, gene- 
rally consists of a section of a hard wood tree which has been 
hollowed out and had a piece of skin stretched across the 
open end. This skin or head is generally secured by a ring, 
and is stretched by driving small wedges between it and the 
sides. There is no device of cords such as we have upon our 
drums, that ever I saw. The favourite skin for the head is 
that of the big boa or python. Why snake skin should make 
a better head than that of the goat I do not know, but any 
peon will give more for the one than the other. You will find 
these drums in every peon hut in Columbia. They often 
have the wood rudely [carved and decorated with curiously 
plaited strings of leather. Sometimes they are ornamented 
with brass rails and have beads or fish scales or shells fastened 
to them. Their general shape is that of a cone, the head of 
course being secured across the jlarger end and the smaller 
end being so rounded that they will not stand up. They are 
hollowed out either by fire or with the little hand adzes that 
the people use so much. In the former case the process 
being the placing of live coals upon the wood until it is 
charred, and then scraping the burnt portion away. The 
head, no matter what skin is used, is tanned “raw” as they 
call it. That is, after the hair—if there be any hair—has 
been laboriously scraped off, the skin is soaked in water until 
any fragments of flesh adhering to it have thoroughly rotted. 
During this part of the process it is thoroughly scraped from 
time to time, but great care is taken not to cut the skin itself 
in any way. It is then taken and after being cut into shape 
is carefully laced into a loop and hung in the sun. It is not, 
however, allowed to dry too rapidly, for from time to time it 
is buried in moist earth and hung in the smoke of the fire. 
By this method it takes about six weeks to properly prepare 
a drum head. It is then placed upon the drum, fastened by 
a ring and the wedges driven in to hold it. 

These drums are played wholly with the hands, no sticks 
being used ; and although it seems simple enough, there are 
men who have reputations akin to those of Rubinstein or Liszt 
on the piano. I remember a celebrated “master” of the 
tom-tom, one Simon, who was for a time a servant of mine. 
He was known at every place we came to, and no great pianist 
or violinist could have been more urged to play than he was. 
The best drum in the place would be brought for him, and the 
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people would stand or sit around attentively listening. Simon 
would drive the wedges until the tone suited him, then place 
the drum in such a way as to hold it between his knees, the 


round end being above the ground, and then play. [If I may 
so express myself, he played the treble with his fingers and 
the bass with his wrists, or rather the back part of his ‘hands, 
Even as I write it seems absurd to me, but there was music 
in the tom-tom under Simon's hands. That is, it was an 
accompaniment which you could understand when you heard 
the people sing, and certainly there was more in it than in any’ 
drum I ever heard in civilised countries. There was a differ-’ 
ence, too, which I could appreciate between the tom-tom as 
played by him and the same thing played by others. 

The other most common instrument is the rattle. In 
Columbia, the gourd—éortuma they call it—grows everywhere. 
If these are taken when young and strings are bound about 
them, they will grow into any shape one chooses. To prepare 
a rattle a young gourd is bound near the stalk, and as it grows 
the binding is continued. When it has attained its full size 
it looks like a stick about an inch and a half in diameter and 
fifteen inches long, with a ball or globe at the end about five 
inches in diameter. This is carefully dried in the sun and. 
cleaned, and then a handful or so of small round pebbles are 
placed in it. A cork made of balsa wood is shoved down the 
neck or handle until the giobe is closed and the thing is com- 
plete. It is used solely to mark time with, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred this consists of one long beat and 
two short ones. 

The orchestra being complete the music begins, In all 
cases—even at the “coombiambas” or native dances—the 
people sing. The songs are simple, generally in minor keys, 
and the words are nothing. One person sings the verse, which 
is generally improvised upon any subject which may have 
attracted his or her attention, and then all join in the chorus. 
Speaking of subjects, I remember hearing them sing one Sun- 
day at El Pato from about half-past ten till about -four, and 
every verse was descriptive of myself or something I had. 
Rather satirical, too, they were sometimes. The choruses are 
repetitions, as far as the music goes, of the air to which the 
verses have been sung. I wish I were musician enough to 
have written some of the airs down, because they are weird 
and strange and not without elements of beauty. I was told 
in Medillin, by a lady I met there who had studied music, 
that the “ peon” airs were not Spanish, and that no one really 
knew where they came from. They are barbarous, if you like, 
but I have never seen anyone who had heard them who did 
not like them, and certainly I must confess that I never got 
tired of listening. 

The “coombiamba” or native dance belongs to the same 
class as the hula-hula of the South Sea Islands. It is dis-_ 
tinctly erotic in character. A good dancer does not move 
the upper part of the body much, the arms being down and 
the heel is kept as steady as possible. But from the waist 
down the movement is continuous and sometimes I may say, 
very suggestive. It is generally danced at night and the 
spectators, for the real “coombiamba” never has more than 
two women and two men engaged in it, sing the music while 
the tom-tom players sit in a row at one side pounding away 
on their snake-skinned drums and the men with the rattles 
keep time. The light may be furnished by lamps or candles 
if the dance takes place in a house, but it is seen at its best 
when in the open air by the blaze of great torches of gum 
bark held by some of the men. And let me say here before I 
forget it that the tom-toms and rattles are always played by 
men. I never saw a woman handling either. 

The best “coombiama” dancer I ever saw was an old 
white-haired hag at Lechi, on the Mohanna. She must have 
been about seventy I should think, and I know she was many 
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times a grandmother. But the fame of her dancing was great 
and I was especially told to be sure and see her. It was 
extraordinary, with her body bent a little forward from the 
hips, her head erect, her arms hanging down straight, and 
with as little expression in her face as a wooden image, she 
danced. From the hips down she seemed alive in every 
muscle. I would never have believed had I not seen it that so 
much movement could have been got into the lower limbs. 
It was not merely that each leg seemed to be independent, but 
each muscle in each leg worked upon its own responsibility, 
and really with her style of dress you had an opportunity to 
see as she danced it, and many persons told me that she was 
one of the real “coombiamba” dancers in that part of the 
country. The dance seemed to be cumulative in character. 
It worked up to a fifth act as plainly as ever did any play, 
and that fifth act was somewhat startling in its realism. As 
she danced she sang some old song which was not Spanish, 
although I do not know what it was. When I asked her after- 
wards about it she professed ignorance of where it came from 
or what it meant, but she said, as well as I can translate it, 
that it was the “ real ‘coombiamba’ song,” and she told me 
she had learnt it when a girl from her grandmother who was a 
great dancer. 
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Hotes and Hews. 


LONDON. 


Mr. Charlton Speer, of the Royal Academy of Music, will shortly 
complete the composition of a new two-act opera, called Magnus and 
Morna, of which the libretto is writtten by the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 
The Guildhall School of Music, now located on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, near Blackfriars Bridge, will reopen on the 26th inst., and the Royal 
Academy on the 19th. 
Mr. Ernest Birch, a young gentleman who has been occasionally heard 
during the past season at some of the miscellaneous concerts so fully 
noticed in home columns, is shortly to make his appearance in comic 
“opera, having been specially engaged by Miss Lydia Thompson for the 
“part of the Sultan of Mocha in Mr. Cellier’s opera of that name. The 

company further includes Miss Violet Cameron, Mr. Henry Bracy, Mr. 
~~ Mr. Charles Danby, and Mr. C.-H. Kenny. 


Messrs. Forbes Robertson, Macklin, Maclean, Miss Sophie Eyre and 
Miss Tilbury have been engaged to support Miss Mary Anderson in the 
rincipal characters of “A Winter's Tale,” at the Lyceum, on the joth 
inst. The part of Autolycus will be undertaken by Mr. Charies Collette, 
During the season “ As you like it” is also to be performed. 


Mr. Walter Damrosch, director of the Metropolitan Opera House, was 
in London recently, and offered Madame.Valleria an American engage- 
ment for this winter which she refused, her arrangements being 
made. On October 17 she starts on a five weeks concert tour, the party 
consisting of Madame Valleria, Madame Sterling, Mr. Orlando Harley, 
Mr. Maybrick, Mr, Jules de Swert (violoncello), and Mr. Sidney Naylor 
(piano). The party is to be termed “The Valleria Concert Party,” and 
the business arrangements are in the hands of Mr. Vert, 





PROVINCIAL. 


The death is announced of Lady Stewart, wife of Sir Robert Stewart, 
Principal of the Dublin Royal Academy of Music. 


MANCHESTER.—There is little to be recorded this week. On Friday 
last an organ recital was given at the Exhibition by Dr. Spark, of Leeds. 
His programme was as follows: “Marche Pontificale,” from a grand 
organ sonata, Lemmens,; Andante Espressivo, from the Violin Concerto, 
Mendelssohn ; Organ Sonata in F major, Wm. Spark; Larghetto in E 
flat, and Andante in A flat, Batiste; Prelude and Organ Fugue in C 
minor, Bach ; Largo Appassionata from the Sonata in A, Beethoven ; 
Italian Organ Fantasia, Boucheron. Last week the Exhibition Band was 
supplemented by one of our local brass bands, yclept “ Black Dike Mills.” 
Brass Band contests are extremely popular in Lancashire. We have 
never attended any of these contests, and, we hope, never shall. Indeed, 
the thought that such attendance would involve listening to the same 
fantasia, usually operatic, played by from fifteen to twenty bands in rapid 
succession, has sufficed hitherto to make us keep many miles from the 
place where such a contest has been going on. At the same time we 
freely admit, or rather strongly maintain, that these competitions have 
led to the development of many remarkably good bands. To listen to 
them singly is always a pleasure, especially when one reflects that they 
hail, as they all do, from some smoke-begrimed sunless manufacturing 
district. The Black Dike Mills band, under the able ddon of Mr. Owen, 
gave its selections with a vigour and ensemble, and often with a delicacy 
such as we have not been able to discover in many of the military bands 
that have visited us this year. Unfortunately the selections themselves 
were hardly so good, most of them being of the class largely affected 
at the prize competitions from which this band has so often emerged 
victorious. : 


The Hallé concerts commence in Manchester: early "in October. 
Eight Hatlé concerts will be given in Liverpool between November and 
March. The symphonies intended to be performed are Dvorak’s No. 2, 
in D minor, Mozart’s No. 5, in D, Beethoven’s “Pastoral,” Berlioz’s 
“Fantastic,” Brahms’s No. 2, in D, Schumann in D minor and Schubert 
in C. Mesdames Nordica, Trebelli, Emily Winant, Messrs. Lloyd and 
Santley are engaged to sing. 


NORTH CaDBuRY, Aug. 27.—Perhaps the following particulars of four 
concerts given by Mr. Wentworth Bennett, at North Cadbury, will be of 
interest to your readers, and may serve as an example to other amateurs 
of music who are desirous of giving a real musical treat now and then to 
their neighbours in the country. A small but efficient orchestra was 
secured, and was led by Mr. C. Regan; and the soloists were Madame 
Wilson-Osman, Madame Isabel Fassett, Mr. William Nicholl, Mr..W. W. 
Alcock, and Mr. H. St. Barbe Goldsmith, vocalists ; Miss Senior and 
Miss Bevan, pianoforte ; Mr. C. Regan, violin ; Herr van Gelder, violon- 
cello ; Mr. G, J. Webb, clarinet ; Rev. T. G. Garnies, organ ; Mr. Went- 
worth Bennett, flute. The programmes were well arranged, and contained 
nothing but good music, ranging from Beethoven’s first, Haydn’s “ Sur- 
prise,” and Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphonies, and Mendelssohn’s piano 
Concerto in G minor, to slighter orchestral pieces by Wagner, Jadassohn, 
Handel, Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, &c. ;$and, in the vocal section, 
songs by Hasse, Schubert, Smart, Liszt, and Maude V. White, besides 
some good old ballads. Of Mr. Wentworth Bennett’s own compositions, 
the following selection was performed —Symphony in C major, Concerto 
in E minor for flute and mi Wy Rustic Idyll, Fugato Maestoso, Over- 
ture to King Arthur, New Jubilee March, and a song, “ The Sculptor,” 
with violoncello obbligato. These works showed originalty of construc- 
tion and tunefulness. There are few amateurs who will spend so much 
time and money as Mr. Bennett has done over this series of coricerts. 
The soloists and orchestra were all entertained and housed in his mansion 
(a very fine type of Elizabethan architecture), and the concert hall is 
built in his own ground and adjoins the house. The entire proceeds 
were to be given to the Yeatman Hospital ; and Mr. Bennett is striving, 
and, judging from the appreciative audiences he had, not in vain, to 
cultivate a taste for good music among the people in his neighbourhood. 
His flute solo was really a splendid performance, and he conducted in a 
most thorough and musicianly manner. 


-” 


Closely following on the Toulouse disaster, comes the news of the 
burning of the People’s Opera House, at Stockport. The theatre, of which 
Mr. Reville is manager, was completely gutted, but his loss is covered by 
insurance. The company, however, who were engaged there during the 
week to play “Driven from Home,” have had most of their costumes 
destroyed. The theatre was empty at the time of the outbreak. 


The glories of the National Eistedfodd, at the London Albert Hall, 
have encouraged the small groups of musical amateurs to keep the ball 
rolling, as it were, in their local centres. Thus we hear of an Eistedfodd 
held at St. David’s (Carmarthen) on the 18th, in a pavilion. There were 
meetings in the morning and afternoon, when the adjudications were 
made ; .and a concert in the evening, which was interrupted by a heavy 





{Continued on page 702. ] 
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5lbs. in Tins for 5s.6d.; 8lbs. in Tins for 8s. 1od. 


ONFA CONGO 


0 N F A NEVER Sold in England before at the price. NF A 
0 N F The Pick of the Season’s Growth. : t ") A 


BARBER & CO.’S 


ONFA Mon sno ONFA 
0 N F A Ontfa Congo. 0 N F A 


ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE PER POUND. 


A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price 


COMPARE 


It with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


6: Ibs. sent by Parcels Post for 10s. 9d. to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands. 
43 lbs. for 7s.6d.; 2}lbs. Samples for 4s. 3d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 











>= 





274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 102, Westbourne Grove, W. 
61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 42, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
t1, Boro’ High Street, S.E. ALSO King’s Cross, N. 


BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, AND BIRMINGHAM. 


Postal Orders, from Is. 6d. to 10s. 6d., may now be had for One Penny from all Post Offi 
: — to be crossed “London and Westminster.” sp 
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downpour of rain. Dr. Parry, of Swansea, was the adjudicator for music, 
and Mr. Jenkins, of Scleddy, acted as conductor. After some competitions 
in solos and glee singing, which were mixed up with the exhibits of “dry 
goods” and kitchen pokers (three competitors), came the chief event of 
the day, the contest for the i prize for the Hallelujah Chorus, by choirs 
of not less than forty voices. Dr. Parry’s decision that the St. David’s 
Choir, led by Mr. Henry Davies, Kingheriot, were worthy of the prize was 
received with loud and prolonged cheering. veer 

NOTTINGHAM, August 25.—The forty-third anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of St. Barnabas’s Cathedral, Derby Road, Nottingham, was cele- 
brated yesterday. Special features of a musical character were introduced 
into the services, which were large attended. In the morning Pontifical 
High Mass was sung by the bishop of the diocese, who acted as celebrant. 
Gounod’s “ Messe Solennelle” was rendered by the choir with imposing 
effect, orchestral accompaniment being provided by an admirably- 
arranged band, which included violins, violas, violoncellos, bass, harps 


(played by the Misses Campbell), clarionets, flute, cornets, trombones, - 


drums, and cymbals. Mr. W. Gregory conducted, Mr. Ernest Gregory 
presiding at the organ, the band being led by Mr. Pickerill. 
There were several interesting musical features in addition to the 
mass. Mendelsohn’s march, “Cornelius” was performed at the com- 
mencement of the service, and Calkin’s “Festal March” at the close; 
the offertory piece was Gounod’s “Ave Verum.” Miss Martin 
(soprano), Mr. L. Gregory (tenor), and Mr. J. Taylor (bass) under- 
took the solo parts and also rendered the trio in “ Messe Solennelle.”— 
Next week will be an important one in local theatrical history. The 
production of a new piece is always an interesting event, but the first per- 
formance of a new opera by a local composer, the libretto of which is also 


__ the work of a local poet, occurs as seldom as, well, as a total eclipse of 


the sun. Mr. Alfred R. Watson’s comic opera, Count Tremolio, will be 
performed for the first time on any stage on Monday next, and after 
running a week here will begin a tour in the provinces of twelve weeks, 
which we hope will be for the composer va the company, happy and 
prosperous. The company are working hard and steadily at the 
rehearsals, and the prospects of the first performance are decidedly hope- 
ful. Mr. Harry Potts, the resident artist, whose tenure of office is now 
unhappily very brief, has painted some capital scenery for the opera, and 
Mr. Charles is mounting it in a very liberal manner. Mr. James 
Buchanan is the stage manager. The following is the full cast of the 
opera :—Count Tremolio, Mr. James Danvers ; Ernesto (his son), Mr. F. 
Salcombe ; Carl (Emesto’s friend), Mr. C. H. Vincent; Dr. Figardo (a 
physician), Mr. Eric Thorne ; Bianca (the doctor’s sister), Miss Madge 
Stavart; Lisa (Geraldine’s confidante), Miss Kate Braham; Ceraldine 
(the doctor’s neices), Miss Ethel Pierson ; Francesca, Miss Alice Ware ; 
Rinaldo, Miss Lillie Myers.—The visit to Nottingham of the Hudders- 
field Male Choir, which was fixed to take place on September 3, has 
pees eens postponed for a few weeks.—Nottingham Daily 
uardian. 


_ FOREIGN. 


The centenary of Don Giovanni will be féted at the Paris Opéra by a 
revival of the work, in which MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszke, 
neers, and Mesdames Adiny, Escalais, and Bosman will fill the principal 
réles. 

To the repertory of the Brussels opera this year will be added the third 
drama of Wagner’s tetralogy,namely, Steg/ried, which will follow the revival 
of Die Walkiire. Thereis also mention of Ponchielli’s Gioconda, Goldmark’s 
Merlin, and among the lighter works Chabrier’s Roi malgré /ui, Goetz’s 
Taming of the Shrew, and Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles, with the two 
absolute novelties, M. Léon Dubois’s Revanche de Sganarelle, and M. 
Léon Huson’s Azaé/, both one-act operas. Among the new singers for 
— — are Mdlles. Lhéria, Virginie Haussmann, and Madame Marthe 

torell. 

The Frankfort opera opens on September 8 with Massenet’s Cid. 
. cycle of Mozart’s works will celebrate the Don Giovanni Jubilee at this 

ouse. 

The second Nibelungen-cyclus at the Dresden theatre will begin early 
in September. 

GENEVA.—Among the operas to be given during the autumn and 
winter season, under M. Eyrin Ducastel’s Dotto, are Boito’s Mefistofele, 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and Massenet’s Don César de Bazan. Faust 
will open the season with Mdille. Félicie Arnaud, MM. Séran, Dauphin, 


Boyer, and Joinisse. 

NEW YORK, August 13.—The principal choral performances of the 
coming season will be those of the New York Oratorio Society, Boston, 
Haydn and Handel Society, and the festivals at Worcester and Cincin- 
nati. The Oratorio Society has not yet issued its prospectus, but it is 
understood that three concerts will be given, at which the principal works 
will be Handel’s Messiah, Bach’s Passion Music according to St. Matthew, 
and Brahms’s “ Song of Fate ”—the latter a novelty in New York. The 
Handel and Haydn Society will give four concerts as follows : December 
25, Messiah; January 29, Berlioz’s Ze Deum and Paine’s Ode to the 
Nativity; March 4, Bach’s St. Matthew Passion; Easter Sunday, 
Handel’s Judas Maccabaus. At the Worcester festival beginning Sep- 





tember 26 the principal works will be Bruch’s Arminius, Berlioz’s Damna- 
tion of Faust, Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nights Dream (with readings 
by Mr. Riddle), Mendelssohn’s Z/zjahk, Schubert’s “23rd Psalm,” and 
a motet by Mozart. The Cincinnati festival to be conducted by Theodore 
Thomas next May will bring forward Rubinstein’s Paradise Lost, Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul, and Dvorak’s Spectre’s Bride.—Freunds Music ana 
Drama. 

Madame Etelka Gerster has just settled with Mr. Abbey to sing on 
tour in America. The rumour that she is about to give up singing in 
public is without foundation. 


DEATHS.—At Longbranch, aged 91, Mrs. Kinlock, known in England ~ 


70 years ago as Eliza Traubner, and afterwards as Mrs. Lane, by her singing 
of ballads and acting in musical farces, and in America, since her 
marriage with Mr. Kinlock, as an actress of some importance.—At Berlin, 
Franz Crommer, conductor, and professor at the Royal Academy for church 
music, aged 75.—The Dowager Countess de Casa Miranda, late gouver- 
nante to the Comtesse de Paris. Her name has recently become known 
in musical circles through the marriage of her son with Madame Christine 
Nilsson. 

One of the most curious adveristements which ever appeared in a 
Newark paper confronted the inhabitants of that Jersey town a few days 
since, and is worthy of reproduction. Itis as follows :—“ Capital Wanted. 
—To the Public.—I have invented a musical instrument and need capital 
to manufacture with. I have travelled in the East Indies, Africa, South 
America, and West Indies, I am a white man ; was born in Newark in 
1864. Have been away since 1876. Have no living relatives. The name 
of my instrument is Viona. It is built like a piano, but contains altogether 
different sounds, and plays the same as a banjo, guitar, bass fiddle, or 
violin ; much louder than the ordinary tones of these instruments. It is 
suited for every lover of music. It has been introduced in East India, but 
never in the United States. With ten thousand dollars a factory can be 
started, with facilities for turning out thirty or forty thousand instruments 
a year. I am unacquainted here. If any young lady of means does not 


desire to remain single, and desires to have me call, I will offer my hand , 


in matrimony, if1 can obtain a loan of ten thousand dollars. After mar- 
riage I would settle down and quit travelling, except on a short wedding 
tour. In one year I will be able to give her twice the amount she lends me. 
If no young lady desires to invest in this business on these terms, I would 
willingly become a good, loving, and respectable husband, if any widow 
desires to lend me the amount asked above. If no white lady will make 
such an investment, I would be willing to take a young coloured lady, In 
any instance I am .satisfied that whoever marries me will have nothing 
but happiness during the days of our unity. Any one desiring me to call 
on Sanday will please write. Don’t delay more than four weeks. Unless 
I receive letters before the end of that time I will leave Newark. Should 
I attempt to obtain money from any business man I would certainly meet 
with a refusal. Besides, I don’t want any one else to learn the business, 
as it will be a big success with a little capital. Send name and address, 
&e. ‘ 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT ®*9) 


OETZMANN & CQ, 


67, 69, 71, 78, 75, 77, and 79, HAMPSTEAD ROAD (Near Tottenham Court Road). 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c. 
Orders per Post receive prompt and faithful attention. 
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INEXPENSIVE ART IL 
TAPESTRY CURTAINS, 


Tue BURMESE, Tue IMPERIAL 


7s. 6d. per pair, 38s. 6d. per pair, 4 feet wide. 
n all colours. in all shades, BEDROOM FURNISHED COMPLETE FOR FIVE GUINEAS. 75s. 


Consisting of Chest of Drawers, Toilet Table, Washstand with marble top and tiled back, Toilet Glass, Towel Airer, in plain art colours or in imitation of various woods, Strong Iron 
French Bedstead, Palliasse, Top Mattress, Bolster, Pillow, Toilet Set, Water Bottle and Tumbler, Fender, Fire Irons, Carpet (9 ft. by 6 ft.), and Rug, Five Guineas Complete, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, THE BEST FURNISHING GUIDE EXTANT, POST FREE. 


THORNHILL’S 
Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, 


Wedding Presents 


OF HVERY DESCRIPTION 
Fully Fllustrated Catalogues Post Free, 


e W. THORNHILL & CO. 


To H.M. the Queen, T.R.H. the Prince & Princess of Wales, 
and Royal Family. 


144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1734. 


EBONIZED CABINET. 


By Four bevelled silvered plates at back, 





See 
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BIRKBECK BAN K, | THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S ANNUAL 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. RECEIPTS EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS. 


HREE PER CENT INTEREST, allowed on DEPOSITS How. TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS 


repayable on demand, ; 4 PER MONTH, with immediate possession and no Rent to pay. Apply at 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST ‘on CURRENT ACCOUNTS ‘calculated | the Office of the BirkBeck BUILDING Society, 29, Southampton Buildings, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. Chancery Lane. 


The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the a of Deeds, OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE 





Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, n i ; ‘ 
Dividends, and Coupons; and : SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate either for 
Aaa ee Eee TT tn en ey eiliag on Gamtening Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK Faex- 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. HOLD Lanp Society, as above. : sl 
THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full ‘Particulars, free, on The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, on application. 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


THREE SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. By MZ. Bourne. 


“Show the influence of Schumann, but not to an extent that can be blamed. The first and second, called ‘ Reverie’ 
and ‘ Adieu,’ are*full of genuine sentiment ; and the third is suitably gay.”"—(Ep. Musical World.) ») a 
“Tastefully and elegantly written, and admirably suited for teaching purposes."—(Ep Zofical ‘Time..) 
“* The Reverie’ is dreamy and melodious ; the ‘ Adieu’ plaintive and graceful ; and the ‘ Revoir’ characteristic.”—(Eb. News 
of the World.”) 
“Simple, but well written.”—-(Ep. Atheneum.) 
“ Adopted the graceful idea of Mendelssohn. These pieces indeed reflect that composer occasionally, while they have also 
merits of their own, and as graceful pieces for the drawing-room can hardly fail to please.” —(Ep. Za.) 


PERPETUUM MOBILE. By Michael Watson, 


“A composition which should obtain a great success, inasmuch as it is brilliant, well written, and extremely effective, 
without presenting any formidable difficulties to the industrious student.”—(Ep. Musical World.) 

“Will be found of great use in practising, and shows the hand of the skilled musician.”—-(Ep. Pictorial World.) 

“A capital study for the right hand. Apart from its utility as a study, it is interesting as music.”(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“With his usual skill, Mr. Michael Watson has constructed a pianoforte piece of moderate difficulty, but considerable 
eftect."—({Ep. News of the World.) ‘ 

“A pleasing imitation of Weber’s Rondo, and somewhat easier than its model.” —(Fp. Atheneum.) 

“Mr. Watson has done what few would have accomplished so well, that is to write an original, effective, and musicianly 
movement after a great original composer had adopted the same plan. We can warmly commend this solo as a study for the , 
pianist. It will be of great value in the acquirement of fingering, and it has the further merit of being a well-written and interesting 
piece, as agreeable to hear as to play. As a matter of course, it is almost entirely a study for the right hand.”—(Ep, Zra.) 


NEW SONGs. 


THE LOVE GONE BY. FE. Weatherly. 


“ A very pathetic and graceful song."—(Ep. Musical Standard.) 

“The words are very sympathetic, and the melody is very tuneful.”—-(Ep. Ladies’ Pictorial.) 

“ A graceful song wedded to appropriate words.” (Eb. ews of the World.) 

“Tt is pretty music, and suits the words.”—(Ep. 7ruth.) 

* A meritorious song. It is refined, expressive, and very elegant in melody ; in fact we have not seen a better song of its kind 
for a long time. There isa violin or violoncello obbligato, which will enhance the effect of the song in no slight degree.”—(Ep. Era.) 


WELL-A-DAY. G, Clifton Bingham, Percy Fackman. 


“ Isan excellent song of its kind. It is thoroughly characteristic, and free from vulgarity. It may be unhesitatingly praised.” — 
(Ep. Musical World.) 

“ A quaint little love-ditty of the narrative school.”—(Ep. Graphic.) : 

“ A pretty attractive melody, with a simple accompaniment, admirably harmonised, those who hear it sung will not refrain from 
hearing a repetition.”—-(Ep. Jewish Chronicle.) 

“A simple but piquant little song, rather quaint in character.”—-(Ep. Atheneum.) 

* Ts perfectly delicious. - It is a syllabub of a song—light, bright, with just enough emotional flavouring to give it piquancy”—~ 

Ep. Zruth.) 

“Ts an unpretentious ditty, agreeable enough in its way, and likely enough to find favour with amateurs."—(Ep. Zra.) 
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